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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE long-anticipated interview between the Emperor of 
the French and the Queen of Spain has at last taken 
place ; and if its results answer one-half the expectations 
either of those who have promoted, or of those who have 
laboured to prevent it, its influence upon public affairs 
ought to be felt for many years to. come. Without, how- 
ever, seeking to undervalue the importance of a good 
understanding between the Governments of France and 
Spain, we cannot attribute to this event a significance 
at all equal to that which attached to the interchange 
of visits between the French and English fleets. 
been too long isolated from the political system of Europe 
to render her recognition even by one of the greatest 
Powers a matter of inibediate importance, beyond her own 
boundaries ;..and there is no likelihood of any alliance 
between herself and France to promote their special interests 
at the expense of the rest of the world. Perhaps the Pope 
is the only sovereign whose position can be said to be 
affected by these royal and imperial hospitalities. There 
seems good reason to suppose that the recognition of the 
Kingdom of Italy by Spain was a condition precedent to 
the meeting between Napoleon and Isabella ; and it is, there- 
fore, probable that some understanding, in which France 
would be certain to exercise the leading influence, has been 
come to by the two Governments as to their future policy 
with regard to the relations, or rather the antagonism 
between Italy and the Papacy. If the cultivation of 
intimacy with the French Empire is intended as a step 
towards the restoration of Spain to her natural position in 
the Continental system, her ralers would do well to re- 
member that financial honesty is an important element in 
political influence ; and that no country which refuses to 
discharge its pecuniary obligations can ever be accepted as 
of first-rate importance in Europe. 


The indignation which was excited by the murder of M. 
Ott in the streets of Bonn has found a practical expression 
which has not entirely failed of a result. The inhabitants 
of Strasbourg and its neighbourhood have presented, or are 
about to present to the French Senate, a petition setting 
forth the circumstances of the crime, and asking that the 
influence of the Empire may be exerted to obtain redress for 
the slaughter of one of its citizens. In the meantime the 
French Minister at Berlin has called the attention of the 
Prussian Government to the conduct of Count Eulenburg, 
and demanded that he should be made answerable for its 
consequences. The result of these representations, and of 
the comments which have been made upon the matter by 
the organs of public opinion in all parts of Europe, has been 


to draw from a semi-official Prussian journal an account of 


Spain has | 








the affair, which represents Count Eulenburg as not only 
innocent of all wanton aggression or wilful violence, but as 
rather the injured than the injuring party. According 
to this version of the murder, the Count and another 
gentleman, who is mysteriously alluded to as “ Student B,” 
had an altercation with several persons—how commenced 
does not appear—which resulted in “B” being knocked 
down by a blow on the head. Count Eulenburg then felt 
for his sabre ; but, finding that it was gone, was obliged to 
defend himself with the scabbard until his friends came up, 
when “his assailants” ran away, leaving Ott mortally 
wounded. The comparative veracity of this story, which is 
evidently the Count’s own, and of the account of the 
transaction originally made public, has, we are informed by 
the authority already quoted, been the subject of investiga- 
tion by a mixed commission of military men and civilians, 
and “their report may soon be expected.” The representa- 
tions of the French Government will probably affect the 
nature of that report ; but it is hardly to be expected that 
in Prussia any adequate punishment will be inflicted upon 
an officer, or even a * military volunteer” for the murder of 
a mere civilian. 

Although for more than a dozen years General Lamori- 
ciére had not served under the standard of France, men 
had not ceased to regard him as a French General ; and he 
will be mourned by the French army as one of its ablest 
and most distinguished chiefs. The reputation of Lamori- 
ciére was immediately connected with the organization and 
achievements of the Zouaves. He obtained a captaincy in 
that corps at the time of its formation, and was its first 
officer who rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. All his 
military service was performed in Algeria, where, between 
1830 and 1847, he made eighteen campaigns. On the out- 
break of the revolution of 1848 he, at considerable risk to 
himself, endeavoured to stem the torrent of opinion which 
was then setting towards the establishment of a republic, by 
announcing to the people the abdication of Louis Philippe, 
and the regency of the Duchess of Orleans. Failing in his 
attempt to preserve monarchical institutions in France, he 
afterwards accepted the office of Minister of War under 
General Cavaignac ; and went on a special mission to Russia, 
upon the appointment of the Prince President. After his 
return to France he uniformly opposed the policy of Louis 
Napoleon. He was arrested on the 2nd December, and was 
afterwardsexiled. Upon the death of one of his children in 
1859, he was allowed to return to France, but was never 
restored to his position in the army. His last appearance 
jn arms was at Castelfidardo, where he drew his sword in 
defence of the Papacy. It is said that he did not look back 
with satisfaction upon this last campaign into which he was 
drawn by his religious feelings, and certainly it added nothing 
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to the honours which he had previously acquired. If not 
of the first rank, either as a soldier or a politician, 


Lamoriciére deserves remembrance as the organizer of one | 


h st distinguished corps in the French army, and as | th é 
Ste he nacelle 4 high station naturally attracted towards her. 


a man who sacrificed his professional prospects rather than 
yield allegiance to a political system of which he disap- 
proved. 

Another advance towards reconciliation with Hungary 
has been made by the Austrian Government. A special 


upon the political union which was established between that 
principality and the kingdom of Hungary in 1848. The 


object of this reference is apparently to obtain from the | 


Diet a declaration in favour of the principle of union, accom- 
panied, if necessary, by a provision for the separation of 
the administration of the two countries. The Centralists 
in Austria will not believe in the possibility of such a policy 
leading to any success. As the Hungarians would come to 
no terms with M. von Schmerling and his colleagues, these 
politicians either believe, or chose to assume, that they will 
treat with no one. As they would not accept unimportant 
or doubtful’ concessions from ministers who ignored or 
denied their rights, these prophets maintain that they will 
receive with equal indifference or repugnance the offers of 
those who profess to recognise the Hungarian constitution, 
and only to desire that it shall be so interpreted as to 
matters which concern the empire at large, as to leave them 
to the management of a national assembly. Others, how- 
ever, who are probably equally well informed about the 
feelings of the Hungarians, maintain that their conduct is 
directed by no such principle of unlimited exaction or 
unreasoning obstinacy ; and there seems to be at least a 
fair chance that a policy of conciliation, honestly and steadily 
pursued at Vienna, will be accepted and responded to by 
Hungary. 

The tendency of all the news from America is to indicate 
that the defeat of the Southerners in the field is likely to 
be succeeded by their victory in the council-chamber. Upon 
one point only, the abolition of slavery, can they really be 
said to have been defeated. Slavery, under the old name 
and form, is gone, never to be ‘restored. Whether the 
negro will, for many years to come, enjoy anything like real 
freedom, may be doubted; but, at least, he will not be 
“ called” a slave, and his servitude, though perchance equally 
a domestic institution, will not be named “slavery.” In 
at least one military division regulations have been issued 
for establishing the marital rights of the Blacks ; and any 
negro or negress who will make himself or herself acquainted 
with all the provisions of this complicated code may assert 
his or her claim to obedience or support from the individual 
whom the lieutenant-general in command has thus decided 
to be his or her lawful wife or husband. Meantime, the 
Democratic party of the North, which upon almost all 
questions of general policy sympathizes very largely with 
the views of the Southern people, is rapidly recovering 
from the eclipse from which it suffered during the war ; 
and day by day there seems to be less chance of the direc- 
tion of affairs falling inté the hands of the Republicans. 
Some concessions the Government of Mr. Johnson is com- 
pelled, perhaps not unwillingly, to make to them. Such 
may be reckoned the trial of Captain Wirtz, and ‘possibly 
that of Mr. Davis; such the measures of severity which are 
still dealt out to some of the more influential men in the 
South. In the end, however, it seems clear that the control 
of the Government will not rest with the extreme Repub- 
licans, who would sacrifice everything to their own particular 
views, but will fall naturally into the hands of those who 
desire the consolidation or reconstruction of the Republic by 
mutual concessions, and upon the basis of extending some 
reasonable consideration to the vanquished. 








THE QUEEN’S RETURN. 


Tue feelings of loyalty and congratulation which ought 
naturally to have been excited by the return of the Queen to 
her own dominions have received an unfortunate check, from 
the circumstances which attended her Majesty’s arrival in this 
country, and which have produced both disappointment and 
dissatisfaction. While she was at Coburg, her Majesty showed 
no desire to avoid public attention, and no unwillingness to 
receive or to acknowledge manifestations of popular sympathy 
and respect. She performed her part in the ceremonial of 
unveiling the statue of the late Prince Consort with queenly 





Diet is to be summoned in Transylvania, to give its opinion | and satisfaction. 





dignity and womanly reserve, neither courting observation, nor 
shrinking from the notice which her condition, as the widow of 
the prince whose memory was being honoured, her position as 
the sovereign of these realms, and her own many virtues and 
On other occa- 
sions too we hear of her driving about the little town of 
Coburg and its neighbourhood, and we were glad to learn that 
she received the cordial and respectful salutes of the good 
Coburgers without distaste, and apparently even with pleasure 
In cordiality we knew that they could not 
outdo us, and we did not despair of so tempering loyalty with 
respect as not to offend the most fastidious taste. Her Ma- 
jesty’s public appearance at Coburg reminded us unpleasantly 
of great national ceremonials at home, which, wanting the 
presence of the sovereign, have for some time lost all 
their splendour, and much of their significance; and we 
conceived a hope that when she had broken through the 
strict seclusion in which she has hitherto passed the years 
of her widowhood, she would not confine her favours to those 
who might have been the subjects of her late husband, but 
would treat at least with equal graciousness the people over 
whom she has been appointed to rule. We did not imagine 
that what was a source of satisfaction and pleasure at Coburg 
would be transformed into a wearisome and irksome duty in 
this country; or that a Queen of England could derive from 
the bows of German burghers and their families a gratifica- 
tion which the loyal salutations of her own subjects could not 
afford her. 

That this, however, or something like it, is the case, has 
been most unpleasantly suggested by the arrangements which 
were made, apparently under her Majesty’s own direction, for 
preventing any portion of the public from catching even a 
glimpse of their Sovereign when she disembarked from the 
Royal yacht at Woolwich. The accounts of the Coburg festi- 
vities had apparently stimulated the curiosity of some, and had 
no doubt suggested to the more earnest loyalty of others that 
it might not be displeasing to her Majesty to receive, upon 
landing, a respectful assurance of the continued loyalty of her 
subjects, and a manifestation of their sympathy with the prin- 
cipal object of the journey from which she was returning. From 
one or other of these causes unusual anxiety was displayed by 
persons employed in the Royal Arsenal and Dockyard, and. by 
their relations and friends in Woolwich, to witness the Royal dis- 
pala Vn The authorities of the dockyard appear to have 
been anxious to do all they could to gratify so natural and 
laudable a desire. Extensive preparations were made for 
the reception of the would-be spectators, and a considerable 
number of tickets had already been issued, when a letter arrived 
from Sir Charles Grey, informing the authorities that her 
Majesty desired to land with the greatest privacy. The pre- 
parations which had been commenced were at once abandoned, 
the tickets were recalled, and strict orders were given to the 
police that not even officers in uniform were to be admitted 
within the dockyard at the time of her Majesty's arrival. 
Great must have been the disappointment occasioned both 
to the employés in the Dockyard and Arsenal and to the 
people of Woolwich by this unlooked-for and apparently 
churlish proceeding on the part of the authorities. The 
Dockyard artisans and mechanics Were loud in their com- 
plaints of what they supposed to be the severity of their 
superiors in excluding them from a sight of the Royal landing; 
and their disappointment was not diminished, though their 
astonishment was increased, when they were informed that 
their deprivation of even a momentary glimpse of their 
sovereign was the result of special directions, which had been 
directed by her Majesty herself. Even after she had entered . 
the train, the Queen seemed unwilling to encounter the gaze 
of any of her subjects. Although she had endured the looks 


~ and acknowledged the salutations of the country people round 


Coburg, she appeared to shrink from the honest glances of 
welcome with which the inhabitants of Woolwich were ready 
to greet her. The blinds of the-carriage which she occupied 
were closely drawn, and, as far as we are informed, her Majesty 
reached Windsor without seeing or being seen by any one but 
the four or five officials who received her on landing. On the 
subsequent journey to Scotland a similar course was pursued, 
and unusual and unnecessary precautions appear to have 
been adopted to secure her Majesty from being annoyed by the 
welcome of her people. 

It is with deep regret that we draw attention to these 
occurrences: to this apparent banishment of the people of 
England from the presence of their sovereign. We have more 
than once taken occasion to deprecate the continued seclusion 
of the Queen, and to recommend her return to the discharge 
of all the duties of her position. We have not advocated such 
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a step, as has more than once been insinuated, in the interests 
of West-end tradesmen, or in deference to the wishes of any 
section of flunkeydom. We have counselled it in the interests 
of the sovereign herself, and we believe that in giving such 
advice we are acting more wisely than those who would 
encourage her Majesty to indulge her sorrow beyond the 
natural period of mourning, and to continue to delegate to 
others the performance of all the most striking if not 
the most important of her functions. But the matter 
with which we are now dealing is of even more serious import- 
ance than her Majesty’s absence from the opening of Parlia- 
ment or the drawing-rooms of the season. The almost Oriental 
isolation which was observed at Woolwich seems to threaten 
the creation of a barrier between the Queen and her subjects, 
which would operate most injuriously upon both. Not a litile of 
the popularity which the present Sovereign has always enjoyed 
has arisen fromthe frequency and unceremoniousness with which, 
as contrasted with some of her more immediate predecessors, 


she has during the great part of her reign mixed with her | 
Her constant appearance in the park, | 
her simple progresses through the streets of large towns, and the | 
anecdotes which have been made public as to her daily and | 
been agreed upon were to be only temporary, and that an 
_ opportunity would thus at no distant date be afforded for the 


subjects of all classes. 


almost familiar intercourse with people of all classes in the 
neighbourhood of her various country retreats, have done much 


to excite the fervent loyalty which has of late years animated | 


all classes of the community, and have infused into the senti- 


ments with which we regard her Majesty something of the > 


affection we should entertain towards a mother, or some near 
and loved relation. Such affectionate reverence it is the for- 
tune of few princes to command. It has already served Queen 


Victoria in days of peril and disorder—it has cheered her in | 
She cannot, therefore, be | 


times of sorrow and bereavement. 
insensible to its value, but must cherish it beyond every other 
earthly possession, except the love of her children. It is easy 
to preserve—but, once lost, it might not easily be regained; 
and by nothing will it so probably be perilled as by a repetition 
of occurrences such as those to which we have adverted. 
The union which has existed between her Majesty and 
her subjects has very much grown out of the freedom of inter- 
course to which the people have been admitted by their 
sovereign. The permanent restriction of that intercourse 
would destroy one of the chief holds which she has on the 
affections of her subjects. 


attentions of a foreign people were more welcome to her 
than those of her own subjects. : 








THE GASTEIN CONVENTION. 


Tez indignation which was aroused by the first announce- 


increased rather than diminished as the terms of the convention 
between Austria and Prussia have become more generally 
known and better appreciated. The common judgment of 
Europe has condemned the arrangement made at Gastein as 
an act of rapacious spoliation, utterly unworthy of sovereigns 
or ministers who pretend to have the slightest respect for the 
ordinary rules of political morality, or profess to be restrained 
by any deference to the first principles of public law. Even 
without the secret articles which one journal asserted formed 


part of it, the effect of the convention would be to make Prussia | 


paramount in the Duchies, and at once to annihilate the rights 
of all those for whom the two Powers haye hitherto represented 
themselves as acting. The professedly temporary nature of 
the arrangement itself affords little ground for satisfaction, and 
cannot be taken as in any important degree mitigating the 
offence which has been committed. That a time has been fixed 
at which the two Powers shall permanently settle their own 
relations and the future of the Duchies, has been asserted upon 
apparently good authority; and if such progress has been 
made to a complete determination of the matter, it is probable 
that the principles upon which it is to take effect have been, 


same pernicious counsels which have led to the adoption of the 
provisorium, may not unlikely direct the final arrangements which 
are to follow it; and in that case neither the wishes of Slesvigers 
or Holsteiners, neither the right of the German States, nor the 
opinion of Europe, nor the principles of common justice and 
honesty, are likely to be respected or regarded. M. Bismarck 
is convinced that Prussia is powerful enough to set all these at 
defiance; and one more outrage against them will only enhance 
his triumph at the success of his iniquitous policy. 

However little importance the authors of the “ partition” 











The popularity even of the Queen | 
could not withstand for an instant the conviction that the | 
| justly describes the effect of the arrangements made between 








may be disposed to attach to the condemnation which the last 
act of the drama has excited, more especially in this country 
and in France, and which has found expression in the news- 
papers of both countries, they can hardly treat with equal 
indifference the disapproval of the Governments of her Majesty 
and the Emperor of the French. That such disapprobation 
has been expressed in regular diplomatic form there is no 
reason to doubt; and it will, therefore, be impossible for Austria 
or Prussia ever to assert that the Gastein convention was 
received by the Western Powers with satisfaction or indifference. 
The two Governments have in this matter pursued an identical 
course; the opinion of each has been declared through the 
medium of a circular note addressed to their representatives 
abroad. As to the terms, and even as to the scope and tenor 
of Earl Russell’s note, we are still a good deal in the dark. The 
Patrie, it is true, went so far as to state that the noble earl 
had declared textually that the Gastein Convention was “an act 
deserving of blame and unworthy of the present age,” but the 
accuracy of this version of the circular has been denied, and 
it seems more probable that our Foreign Secretary abstained 
from such outspoken condemnation, and contented himself with 
an expression of satisfaction that the arrangements which had 


adoption of a more satisfactory settlement. It is just pos- 
sible that this guarded communication has not formed the 
only source from which the King of Prussia and his Ministers 
may have learned what is the opinion entertained in this country 


| of their conduct and that of their ally. On her return from 


Coburg the Queen had an interview with King William at 
Darmstadt, and whatever reticence may be observed on the 
occasion of Royal meetings, she could hardly fail to make his 
Majesty aware how distasteful to herself and to her people is 
the course which he has been pursuing under the guidance of 
M. Bismarck. 

The language employed by the French Government upon 
this occasion has as usual been more public and emphatic than 


that of the document which has emanated from our own 
| Foreign Office. 


The version of the circular of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys published by a Belgian paper has, it is true, been more 
than questioned, and it is probable that in all respects it may not 
be perfectly accurate. Nevertheless, it so completely harmonizes 
with the policy which has hitherto been recommended by 
France: it so accurately defines the existing situation, and so 


Austria and Prussia: that we shall probably not be wrong in 
accepting it as a true representation of the views of the Imperial 
Government. That it expresses opinions entertained by most 
people, both in France and England, there can be no doubt 
whatever. According to this representation, the Minister, while 


| abstaining from any detailed examination of the stipulations 
ment of the shameless partition of Slesvig-Holstein has 


of the convention, declares in so many words that Austria 
and Prussia have, by the Gastein Convention, instead of 
consecrating the rights of ancient treaties, overthrown the 
Treaty of Vienna and torn in pieces that of London. “In 
place of restoring to the best authorized claimant the inherit- 
ance in dispute, they share it among themselves.” Instead of 
consulting the interests, or deferring to the wishes of Germany 
—as the mere mandatories of which they took their first step in 
this matter, and as the agents of which they have professed to 
act throughout—they have despised the one and disregarded the 
other. “Germany desired an indivisible Slesvig-Holstein 
State separated from Denmark, and governed by a prince 
whose claims she had espoused. This popular candidate has 
now been set aside, and the Duchies, separated instead of being 
united, pass under two. different rulers.” In the adoption of 


_ this course, the two Powers have shown no disposition to secure 


the interests of the Duchies, or to consult the wishes of the 
populations. There has, indeed, been no pretence of deferring 
to the desires of the people, and “there is not even a question 
of consulting the Slesvig-Holstein Diet.” After this exhaustive 


- examination of what has been done, and what has been left 


; . _ undone by the contracting Powers, the note concludes with a 
if not finally decided upon, at least .maturely considered and | 


fully discussed. Even though that should not be the case, the | 


plain-spoken statement, that no justification can be found for 
the partition of the Duchies, except the convenience of the 
sharers; and an emphatic denunciation of the evils which must 
necessarily result from the adoption of principles of violence 
and conquest, which, by perverting the “ notions of right and 
the consciences of nations,” form an element of trouble and of 
dissolution, and “ can only overthrow the ancient order, without 
solidly building up any new system.” Whether or not these 
very words have been penned by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, no 
language could more aptly describe the natural results of the 
new principles of poliey upon which the Convention of Gasteim 
is founded. 
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One subject referred to in this circular has received valuable 
illustration in the course of the past week. The French 
Government has always attached great importance to the 
wishes of the population of the Duchies, and has more than 
once insisted upon the propriety of consulting their desire as 
to the ultimate fate of their country. That the feelings of large 
portions of the people of Slesvig are entirely opposed to the 
course adopted by the German Governments has been con- 
clusively shown by the circumstances attending the visit which 
has just been paid by them in no inconsiderable numbers to the 
capital of Denmark. This visit was, no doubt, intended as a 
protest against the terms of the agreement come to by the 
allied sovereigns at Gastein; and though not likely to produce 
much effect upon those hard-hearted monarchs and their un- 
scrupulous advisers, it can hardly have failed to convince any 
unprejudiced observer that the chief ground upon which 
Austria and Prussia justified their first interference in this 
matter—the discontent of the Slesvigers with the Danish 
Government—has entirely failed them. They have liberated the 
Slesvigers from the yoke of their tyrants, and the first thing 
that their clients do is to turn round upon their liberators and 
declare that they have no desire to change their condition, 
and that they infinitely prefer the Government from which 
they have been relieved to that which is offered them in 
exchange. The only possible palliation which could have 
been pleaded for the arrangements of Gastein is that they 


meeting in Dublin, and appointed a deputation to communicate 
with the Government on the entire education question. This 
committee consisted of Drs. M‘Hale, Cullen, and Leahy. The 
first-named, who entertains no feeling of affection for Dr. Cullen, 
declined to act; but his two brethren repaired to London, saw 
the Home Secretary, and, it is understood, returned with 
certain propositions, on the propriety of accepting which the 
entire body of the bishops will decide at an adjourned episcopal 
meeting in October. Those propositions are said to include an 
endowment, in the first place, for the Catholic University; and 
in the second, certain structural changes in the system of the 
National Board, which may amount to a reversal of its prin- 
ciple as a mixed education scheme. The new projects are not 
very clearly defined, but will, in all probability, be found to 
contemplate the granting of an endowment from the public 
purse of £25,000 per annum for the Catholic University, on 
the understanding that it shall occupy the footing of a fourth 
Queen’s College in Dublin, its original establishment and 
designation as a “ University ” under the Papal bull and the 
decrees of the Synod of Thurles being discarded, and its name 
changed to that of the Dublin Queen’s College. The Govern- 
ment are believed further to have offered to add five Catholic 
names to the Senate of the existing Queen’s University— Lord 
| Castlerosse, Judge O’Hagan, Mr. Monsell, M.P., Mr. Mon- 
tesquieu Bellew, and Sir John Howley. There is in the choice 
of these gentlemen, evidence of a determination to prevent the 





would improve the condition and secure the contentment 
of the Slesvig-Holsteiners. 
slightest foundation on which to rest such a contention, 
and the absorption of the Duchies by the two contracting 
parties stands before the world in all its naked deformity, as an 
act of simple and worthless spoliation, justified by no possible 
necessity, and extenuated by no possible advantage to be con- 
ferred upon those who have been its victims. 








THE NEW IRISH EDUCATION SCHEMES. 


THe most unhappy feature in the administration of Irish 
affairs by a long succession of Governments has been a readiness 
to make empirical changes which prevented the people of the 
country from regarding anything as finally settled. It was 


impossible that a population could subside into peace when | 
principles contended for this year as fundamental and irre- | 
versible were sacrificed the next with reckless facility, in | 


obedience to a supposed political necessity: and institutions 


established after serious controversies, with great outlay of | 


public money, were abandoned with equal haste to some petty 


exigency of party. Among a people who required to be taught | 


the virtue of stability, these capricious and vital alterations of 
system could not but minister to mischief. Agitation was 
thus supplied with an ever-recurring stimulus, the country 
kept in a perpetual fever, and generation after generation of 
demagogues educated and furnished with opportunities for the 
injurious part which they played with so much daring and 
success. Heretofore, however, there has been at least one 
Irish department whose history furnished no illustration of this 
evil result of an inconstant policy.. Whatever minor alterations 
have been made to facilitate the working of the National 
Education system, the leading men of both the great parties in 
the State have clung to it in its integrity through more than a 
quarter of a century, in the face of fierce and untiring opposi- 
tion. Wisely or unwisely, they steadfastly refused to modify 
it at the solicitation of the Protestant clergy and the majority 
of the Protestant laity, and that continued resistance to the 
pressure of so respectable a class added unquestionably to the 
strength and moral influence of the scheme. This System, 
however, and its stoutly-maintained principle are, it seems, 
no longer to remain an exception to the universal rule of Irish 


instability and unrest. What was refused to the Church | 


Educationists is to be granted to the Roman Catholic prelates, 
and the national education of the Irish people is to be forth- 
with denominationalized. To understand the why and the 
how of the changes which, according to more than rumour, 
are in contemplation, it must be borne in mind that during 
the late elections in Ireland the Roman Catholic party dis- 
appointed Mr. Disraeli and supported the existing Government. 
The mass of the electors did so on general principles, but the 
more extreme class of the Roman Catholic bishops and the 
inferior priesthood, taking credit for having influenced the 
popular vote, and using the vague promise of Sir George Grey 
just before the dissolution with respect to the Catholic Univer- 


There is not, however, the | 


endowed college from becoming a mere Ultramontane close 
borough. Certainly, three of the five are Roman Catholics of 
| liberal mind, and one of them, Lord Castlerosse, was the 
first to sign the English Catholic protest a few months ago, 
against the attempt of the dominant party at Rome to obtain 
from the Pontiff a decree, to be binding on the consciences of 
English Catholics, forbidding them to send their sons to 
Oxford to be educated. The proposal of the Government is 
tempting, the treasury of the Catholic University being low, 
and the effort to sustain it from year to year by voluntary con- 
tributions having been found a very labour of Sisyphus. On 
the other hand, the conditions involve a lowering of the pon- 
tifical pretensions. ‘“ The conduct of the Holy See,” according 
to the organ of High Romanism in England, the Tabjet, 
“must be obtained to any arrangements that may be made, 
for, as it seems to us,” says the writer, “if the Government 
terms be accepted in whatever form, the Papal bull which 
founded the University as a University must be annulled, and 
certain decrees, and other documents, in the same sensé, 
_ emanating from the Synod of Thurles, which received the Papal 
_ approbation and confirmation, must be cancelled.” The Holy See, 
it is added, has become not less, but more hostile “ to the kind of 
relation with the State and with Protestant or Infidel Univer- 
sities, on the part of Roman Catholics, outlined” —in the 
/ account of what is intended—“than before the Synod of 
Thurles.” Nevertheless, it is not at all unlikely that the author 
_ of the Compromise—by report, Mr. Justice Keogh—will see 
his project triumph, the Pontiff and his Council being likely to 
accept what is offered as an “ instalment of justice,” trusting 
to future agitation for the completer success desired. 

There are still, however, even supposing the bull withdrawn 
and the decrees of the Synod of Thurles cancelled, several 
very difficult matters Jeft to be settled before the bargain can 
be struck. The “ Dublin Queen’s College,” being a fourth 
Irish Government College, and not merely an affiliated insti- 
tution after the London University precedent, the arrangement 
of the curriculum will require the attention of those represent- 
ing the State, and the choice of the books will cause another 
hitch. There must be at least such history and moral philo- 

| sophy taught as the State can tolerate; and what are known 
| as essentially Roman politics could hardly be propagated in 
| this country with the money of the national Treasury without 
| provoking tremendous opposition. Then there will be the 
_ question whether the institution shall remain strictly exclusive 
| as a Catholic college, and thus an anomaly in the Queen’s 
Colleges’ system, or open its doors, as do the other three 
colleges, to pupils of all creeds. Suppose the “ exclusive” 
principle, which was, indeed, the essential one with the founders 
of the institution, insisted upon, another sort of difficulty will 
arise, as it will be necessary to obtain a special Act of Parlia- 
ment to enable an endowment to be given to a Papal seminary 
in contravention of the laws of the kingdom. 

But by far the more important change in prospect affecting 
the Irish education system is least noticed by such persons as 
have given their attention to the “ negotiations” between the 
Government and the Roman Catholic prelates. It is of com- 








sity as a fulcrum, have already obtained a pledge from the 
University in favour of what they call free a About 
a month ago twenty-eight Roman Catholic prelates held a | 


paratively small importance what may take place within the 
walls of a Dublin college as compared with the effects of any 
serious alteration in the primary education of the country. 
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According to the statements freely made among those who 
would be expected to have the earliest and most trustworthy 
information, the new compromise involves a sacrifice of the 
mixed education principle im toto. In the first place, the 
model-school system is doomed, and to prepare for that result 
the Roman Catholic bishops have recommenced their denun- 
ciations of it. From every chapel in the city of Cork, on 
Sunday last, a pastoral was read condemning it in strong terms. 
The design of the Roman Catholic prelates has been to esta- 
blish nothing less than a strictly exclusive Catholic education 
system from the primary school in every parish and corner of 
the country to the “ university ;” and the belief is that the 
Government in so far mean to yield to this design as to pro- 
pose the substitution for the present system of a capitation- 
grant and the ‘‘ payment-by-results” scheme. The Roman 
Catholic Bishops, where pupils are practically limitless in 
number, could easily contrive to obtain a substantial salary 
for the teacher of every school, and thus secure “ religious 
catechetical instruction, the presence of religious emblems 
and the habit of authoritative obedience to the priest.” 
Whether the Protestant party, which would claim admission 
under such a system of capitation payments, would be able to 
turn it to as much advantage pecuniarily may be doubted. 
By this method te Roman Catholic prelates would practically 
possess themselves of a very considerable sum, ostensibly for 
the purposes of a purely secular training, which it would be 
possible to employ without a check in an active political and 
religious propagandism. One of the not-concealed objects in 
view in the clamour for “ free education,” is to enjoy the liberty 
of placing in the hands of pupils such books of past and cur- 
rent history as it may suit the policy of the Roman Court at 
any time to prepare for their use. This change, should it be 
submitted to Parliament and the country, will, it is understood, 
be accompanied by a reduction of the present Education grant 
by the abandonment of the model-school department ; but the 
total sum to be voted must be largely augmented by the neces- 
sary addition of the Protestant Church schools to the denomina- 
tional scheme. It does not appear that the Protestant prelates 
have, as“ yet, had the subject under consideration; but their 
willingness to accept the “ Bishop of Ossory’s plan ” may be 
counted upon. | 

These changes will be regarded by most persons as retro- 
gressive. From their earliest years onwards, the Protestant | 
and Roman Catholic youth are to be walled off from each 
other. The Government will plead that they cannot. help 
it. They must do as things will do with them—to use a north- 
country saying. It is premature, however, to do more than 
allude to the general scope of a project which is yet in embryo, 
but has such important issues that it cannot be too soon made 
known to the public. 








| 








THE “FARCICALS.” 


Wuo and what are these Fenians, of whom we have been 
hearing so much lately? So many contradictory statements 
have been made on this point that we have been at consider- 
able pains to arrive at a knowledge of the truth, not, we hope, 
without some degree of success. In the first place, the name 
of Fenian is commonly supposed to be a corruption, or contrac- 
tion, of the word “ Phoenician,” and to indicate a claim in 
those who assume it to a descent from the Carthaginians, or 
Sidomide, who had, at a certain period of history, frequent 
and extensive commercial relations with the British Islands. 
That is a mistake. The Fenians derive their name from a 
hero of Celtic mythology, named Fenius Farsa; but we 


generally met with from the Catholic clergy, especially from the 
Bishops of Philadelphia and Chicago, the latter of whom is 
himself an Irishman. Few, however, if any, of the more pro- 
minent Irishmen implicated in the °48 business, who have 
taken refuge in the United States, seem to be associated with 
him ; and if we may judge from such suspicious patronymics 
as “ O’Clarence,” some native political speculators seem to be 
using this man of one idea for purposes of their own. 

The liberation of Ireland from the Saxon yoke is, of course, 
the object aimed at by this organization. But Ireland, so far 
as we can judge, has very little sympathy with Fenianism. 
The clergy of the Catholic church are universally opposed to it. 
Not a single person of any position, any substance, or any 
character, is suspected of the least connection with it. One 
might at first conjecture that it is a sort of relic or offshoot of 
“Young Ireland”; and no doubt it perpetuates, in a debased 
sort of fashion, the traditions of that party. But for the aged 
and middle-aged representatives of ci-devant young Ireland, 
such as the late Mr. Smith O’Brien, and the still extant 
Messrs. Duffy, and Dillon, and Martin, it professes con- 
siderable contempt. The Irish Fenians have established a 
newspaper of their own, called the Irish People, which is 
written with some ability, but whose ruling principle is con- 
tempt for authority and respectability of every kind. We 
have no means of knowing what sort of men the writers of that 
journal are. The only person whose name appears publicly in 
connection with it is one Mr. O’Donovan “ Rossa” (why sup- 
press the “ Barba” ?) who began the world (we are told) as a 
policeman, then became an attorney’s clerk, and was finally 
elevated, by the sagacity of Lord Naas and the self-denying 
moderation of Mr. Whiteside, to the dignity of a political 
martyr (who suffered nothing), in connection with the absurd 
and ludicrous “ Phoenix” conspiracy of 1859. 

We think it a good sign of the small influence these Irish 
Fenians usually exercise, whatever amount of noise they may 
make, to see in what spirit they are spoken of by such a paper 
as the Universal News, which, we believe, is the organ of the 
Irish Catholics in London, and certainly does not allow itself 
to be suspected of any remarkable loyalty to the English 
Crown, or attachment to the English Connection. Making 
every allowance for that animosity which (to borrow Sydney 
Smith’s illustration) exists between piemen, in the price of 
whose wares the difference is but a halfpenny, it is rather 


| satisfactory to find the Fenians described in such a fashion as 


the following, by a journal which, in its hatred of English rule, 
is but little less red-hot than themselves :—‘ After all, the 
Fenians are a comfortable body. They like moonlight ; they 


are fond of manly exercises—running away from the police 


included. Long sticks are as dear to them as their skins, and 
perhaps are better cared for. In good time these rude weapons 
will be transformed into Minié and Enfield rifles. The green 
flag, re-dyed for the occasion, will float from the top of 
Slievenamon, and Mr. John O’Mahony’s Flying Dutchman 
will cast anchor on the Hill of Howth. The Lord-Lieutenant 
will receive a year’s wages in advance, on account of his 
wife being an Irishwoman. And whilst the political chaos 


_ which is the sequel of every glorious revolution lasts, Barney 


Sheehan will administer justice in the name of the Fenian men.” 


| And further on,—* We detest, and, what is more, despise the 


creatures who are talking of war with the gravity of philo- 
sophers and the impudence of prigs, whilst they know that war 
is impossible. Fancy Ireland in arms, and think of the short 
work that would be made of the rising! A thousand gibbets 
would have their thousand victims. And where, we beg to 


_ ask, should we look for the men who had incited and urged 


respectfully submit that they would have more appropriately | 


called themselves after the latter of his names, and we have 
taken the liberty to suggest in the title of this article what 
seems to us an improvement in that respect. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the Fenian organiza- 
tion has assumed in the United States of America, where it 
was set on foot some years ago, wide, coherent, and menacing 
proportions. Its recognised leader (or, as he prefers to call 
himself, ‘“‘ Head Centre,”) in that country, is a certain John 
O’Mahony, a member of a respectable family of the class of 
middlemen in the county of Cork, who took some part in the 
abortive attempt at insurrection in 1848, after which he escaped 
to France, where (if we are not misinformed) a part of his time 
was spent in a lunatic asylum; and thence finally emigrated to 
America. In whatever other qualities he may be deficient, he 
is believed to be a man of determination and integrity. He 
has undeniably succeeded in combining within the ranks of the 
society established by him immense numbers of his country- 
men, in spite of the opposition which the movement has 


their countrymen into unprofitable bloodshed? Possibly, 
standing with a devil’s leer on their faces, at the other side of 
the Atlantic. Let the ‘ row’ come, and those sublime apostles 
of irrational resistance will make themselves as scarce as 
pears in January. We have had some experience of them, 
and know how nobly qualified they are to take the part of 
Bob Acres.” 

We conclude, therefore, that Irish Fenianism does not 
contain within itself the elements of a revolution, @r even of a 
jacquerie, but is at most a piece of what is called in Ireland 
“ jackeenery ’—something made up of swagger, impudence, 
mendacity, imbecility, and utter disreputableness. There is no 
reason, however, why the Fenians, because they are con- 
temptible, should be allowed to violate the law by their im- 
pudent demonstrations. Harmless against the State, they are 
capable of doing much mischief by misleading the minds of 
ardent grocers and patriotic tailors. Ata time when the sister 
country shows unmistakable signs of rising from the poverty 
which has so long oppressed her, and when it is not 
only the earnest wish of Hoglishmen but the endeavour 
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of the Legislature to help her onwards in the path of 
material improvement, it is a sufficient cause for the active 
interference of the police that hot-headed fools are with- 
drawing from their industrial pursuits any portion of the 
youth of Ireland. This is the sum of the evil. The 
treason of Fenianism is saved from punishment, as treason, by 
virtue of its absurdity. But we owe a duty towards its victims. 
We are bound to step in between them and the knaves who 
are misleading them, just as we are bound to send to the 
House of Correction the fortune-tellers who haunt our areas | 
and cheat our servant girls out of their own half-crowns and 
their mistresses’ spoons. It is not the knaves who will suffer 
in the end, if the moonlight drillings of which we read so 
much proceed to any violent overt act. Irish patriots have 
rarely failed to take care of themselves by betraying their dupes ; 
and perhaps the sister country has suffered more from the 
treachery of her sons than from the Saxon, even in times when 
he was a very different Saxon from what he is now. We trust, | 
therefore, that the arrests of Fenians which have already 
been made will be vigorously followed up by further arrests. | 
For nearly forty years we have, by wise and just legislation, 
been wearing down the spirit of Irish agitation; and we have 
done this so successfully, that in its latest development we find 
it destitute of the support of a single respectable name. There 
can be no doubt that a little timely incarceration will cool the 
ardour of the Fenian leaders and their dupes; and we trust 
that no consideration of their contemptible character will deter 
the Government from at once applying that wholesome sedative 
to their buffoonery. 











THE SERFDOM OF CHILDREN. 


“Some faint traces of the institution of villenage were 
detected by the curious so late as the days of the Stuarts; 
nor has that institution ever, to this hour, been abolished by 
statute.” To this statement Lord Macaulay might have 
added, that many usages have prevailed in England during the 
past and present centuries, closely resembling those of feudal 
slavery and surpassing some of their worst features. In the 
Scottish mining districts, the collier was, up to the year 1775, 
as much the absolute property of his master as the villein of 
former times was the slave of his Norman lord; and, while 
we English boasted that the moment a slave set foot on our 
soil, his fetters fell and he became free, the large manufacturing 
districts of the north were teeming with persons of tender 
years, condemned to a life of slavery in everything but the 
name. The honey of wealth was plentifully elaborated from 
the toiling hive of industry, but the younger and feebler 
labourers were miserably overworked, to the great detriment of 
their moral and material condition, through the avarice and 
despotism of masters and elders. The indignation of good 
men was excited, and the factory bills of 1833, 1844, and 1856, 
which established the half-time system, were a benevolent 
interference on the part of Government to protect the defence- 
less children of the poor. The results of these measares were 
in the highest degree satisfactory. They alleviated the suffer- 
ings of the oppressed, and secured to them some hours each 
day for instruction and exercise in the way of drill. It could 
no longer be questioned that moderate use of the understanding 
contributed to develop the physical strength of children, and 
that by deducting three hours a day from their work, and 
devoting it to school, no loss of labour was incurred by the 
employer, while great advantages were reaped by the employed. 


On the other hand, it became clearer than ever, from expe- | 


rience, that hard labour, when not unduly prolonged, sharpens 
the intellect and enables the children to learn much in short 
lessons. The naval and military drill was, also, an important 
feature in these amendments, since it was found to promote 
mental and moral discipline no less than bodily agility and 
strength. The factory children, who, under the old régime, 
had been pale, emaciated, stunted, and awkward, became, 
under the new laws, fresh-looking, active, and plump, less like 
the Bushmen, the Caffres, and the Red tribes of North 
America in ignorance and wickedness, and more like them in 
what well deserves to be copied—alertness and vigilance. We 
all remember how Persian boys, in the days of Cyrus, passed 
their time in “learning justice” and throwing the javelin. 











The bills in question, however, notwithstanding their great | 
utility, proved insufficient for the correction of all abuses. 
Farther legislation on the subject was found expedient; and 
an Act recently passed has extended the former provisions so 
as toNnclade children employed in lucifer-match manufactories | 
and other establishments. | 
The Commissioners appointed by the Queen, in 1862, “to _ 





inquire into the employment of children and young persons in 
tradés and manufactures not already regulated by law,” have 
published the results of their inquiry in several bulky Blue-books, 
The reports relate to industrial pursuits carried on both in 
town and country, and contain abundant matter of interest 
and importance to those who have the welfare of our poor 
working children at heart. Unaccustomed to reflect on their 
own condition, or to compare their lot with that of others who 
are more happy, they fall an easy prey to the severity of task- 
masters, whose sole object is to make as much money by them 
as possible. Mrs. Meredith and Mrs. Palliser, in their volumes 
on lacemaking and its history, have spoken of the occupation 
as genial and wholesome, and as being much more conducive to 
health in Devonshire than in the factories of the north. No 
doubt it ought to be so, but the evidence produced in the report 
unfortunately contradicts these statements. We learn from it, 


_ that for thirty miles along the delicious coast of the most 


beautiful county in England, multitudes of children are sent to 
lace-schools at a very early age, and there subjected to cruel 
hardships while making, or learning to make, the famous 
Honiton or pillow lace. The mistress isa poor woman, and a 
cottage is the school. The rooms are small, with low roofs, 
and the windows and chimneys are usually closed. Here the 
little creatures of five and six years old Werk eight hours a 
day, in an atmosphere that is stifling, and a stench described 
as unbearable. As they grow older, the time of labour is 
prolonged. When the pupils have learned the art, and practise 
at their own homes, their condition is little improved. Ten or 
twelve are seen toiling round one dip candle, often all night. 
Education is almost wholly neglected, though in some favoured 
schools the mistress teaches reading during a few minutes each 
day. At Honiton, girls of six years work from eight till four 
o'clock, and when older, from six in the morning till dark in 
summer, and from eight a.m. till nine p.m. in winter, or longer 
if trade is brisk. Thus thirteen hours are passed in a sedentary 
employment, for which the apprentice receives no pay, except 
perhaps some article of clothing, and the learners are charged 
fourpence or sixpence a week. ‘The truck system prevails in the 
district, and though girls of fourteen can earn from twoto four 
shillings a week, they are generally forced to take goods for 
money; and for these goods the owners charge them more than 
the market price. Health fails; sight grows dim; many 
become cripples, and many more consumptive. Thus enfeebled, 
they marry early, and find themselves mothers before they 
have learned the simplest household requirements. You may 
distinguish them in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire, as well 
as Devon, by their pale, bloodless hands; and if you chance to 
want a wedding-ring in Nottingham, you will find it difficult to 
buy one that is not too small—such is the attenuating effect of 
picking silk on the lissom fingers in that place. The Commis- 
sioners have wisely recommended that the lace-schools should 
be registered and inspected, and that the homes where young 
women work should be supervised by the local authorities. 

But let us move on westward. In Bedfordshire the pillow- 
lace manufacture terminates, and there and in Hertfordshire 
the straw-plaiting begins. It spreads through the north and 
west of Essex, giving employment to fifty thousand persons. 
Neither in schools nor private houses are its features less 
dismal than those of lace-making. The children begin their 
labour at four years old; scarcely any of them learn to read, 
and they grow up, for the most part, depraved and reckless. 
A large proportion of the women have illegitimate children; 
and, having no adequate sense of the guilt of infanticide, they 
often resort to it, not through shame—of which they have 
little or none—but merely to relieve themselves of incon- 
venience and expense. Lord Shaftesbury has recently 
called public attention to the frightfully immoral effects 
produced by the agricultural gang system, and many a 
kind heart has been touched by the recital ofp the 
woes of little children in the Midland Fen districts. In 
many respects they resemble those formerly endured by the 
negro slaves on a Virginian cotton plantation. The children 
are employed in gangs, and these are to be found principally in 
the fen-lands of Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and Cambridgeshire. The gangs are under the direction 
of gang-masters, who are sometimes called undertakers, and 
consist of a troop of children, numbering from ten to sixty. 
They are hired for definite periods from their parents, and a 
fixed sum is paid weekly for their labour. The engagement 
lasts from six to twelve months; and the wages, calculated 
according to the child’s age, range from one shilling to seven 
shillings a week, and may be averaged at four and sixpence. 
Iniplicit obedience is required of the children, and is often 
enforced by a cane or whip. They are, during the term of 
their agreement, as much the gang-master’s serfs as the Italian 
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boys and girls in Saffron-hill, Leather-lane, and Liquorpond- 
street are the slaves of the padroni who send them forth with 
their monkeys to beg, and turn them out in the street at night 
if they have failed to’realize a proper sum by begging during 
the day. 


| 
| 


These go to their task singly, but it is not so with | 


the children of the gang. Their master, who is generally a | 


labouring man, coarse and unfeeling in mind and manners, 
contracts with the neighbouring farmers for the services of 


the twitch-grass, or to hoe, and thin mangolds.- They either 
sleep at home, or in barns roughly fitted up for them; and the 
droves, though sometimes divided as to sex, are often “ mixed,” 
the boys and girls working in common. 


_ employ them and profit by their miseries. 


with individuals who are interested in keeping up abuses. The 
stern logic of compulsion is the only argument to which they 
are open. You miglit as well expect a baby to pick down 
a mountain of granite as that your expostulations on behalf 
of poor lace-making, straw-plaiting, ganging, and gloving 
children, should have weight with the majority of those who 
“ The social evils 


_ endured by our rural poor,” says Mr. Dennis,—“ those evils, I 
children from five years old and upwards; and barracoons of | 
these little white slaves are turned into the fields to clear away | 


| the Legislature.” 


mean, which allow of being materially lightened by the inter- 
vention of others—will never be so lightened without the aid of 
Herodotus tells us that “ Amestris, the wife 


of Xerxes, when of an advanced age, commanded fourteen 


The immorality | 


which results from this state of things is complete, and the | 


Rector of Stilton, in which the gang system largely prevails, 
depicts it in dark colours. The language of the children is 


said to be most profane; the boys learn to smoke and drink’ at | 


an early age, and may often be seen on Saturday nights, 


going late from one beershop to another, in quest of their | 
They rise at daybreak; and, | 


driver, to get the week’s wages. 
in spring and summer, when work is busiest, lose little time 
before their labour begins. The gang-master stands on no 
ceremony, but is always ready to give vent to his ill temper. 
If the work lies at a distance, a waggon is sometimes provided 
to convey the children to and fro; but many masters grudge 
even this, and the labourers have to walk several miles each 
way daily. The licentiousness of the men who hire them is 
another evil to which the girls are exposed, and it is by no 
means an uncommon thing to see them become mothers at the 
age of fifteen. Entire districts are corrupted by the presence 
of the gangs; the moral feelings of parents are blunted, and 
the more respectable among them are reduced to the dis- 
tressing alternative of letting their offspring go “ ganging,” or 
finding no employment for them at all. Education is not 
thought of. The field is hoed; the “vicious quitch ” is picked 
out, the stones are cleared away, and the mangel-wurzel is 
thinned; but the mind remains a wilderness, and the heart is 
overrun sith weeds. The child-serfdom in the midland fen 
districts is a disgrace to the age in which we live, and is a 
melancholy feature in that deterioration in the state of our 
agricultural poor, of which we have latterly been made 
painfully sensible. 

The large villages and straggling tracts which form the 
Potteries demand searching inquiry into the wants and hard- 
ships of the children employed; and the glove trade, though a 
purely domestic occupation, is rife with serious abuses. These 
arise partly from the great length of time during which the 
gloving girls are at work and the little remuneration they receive. 
One shilling and sixpence a week is the recompense for fourteen 
hours’ daily toil for a mistress, and eighteen hours a day at 
home often yields a return of four and sixpence or five shillings 
only at the end of the week. A child of nine years old not 
unfrequently works all night and the greater part of the day 
besides. There are mothers who are found to admit that 
“fourteen hours a day is too much for the little ones,” but 
excuse themselves for imposing the task on the ground of being 
pressed for time towards the end of the week. . The gloving 
girls are notoriously light in their conduct, for they leave school 
early and are grossly ignorant. There are doubtless villages 
in England where the “bright and ordered files” of poor 
children at school, of whom Keble speaks, delight the eye and 
heart of all who witness their quiet deportment and good 
instruction, but they must not be looked for in parishes where, 
as in the neighbourhood of Nottingham and Leicester, the 
hosiery trade is carried on to a large extent. The pale sunken 
faces of the little ones in those parts would never have inspired 
Longfellow with his touching verses on “ Children,” never have 
made him protest that they “ are the living poems, and all the 
rest are dead.” The shops or cottages in which they work 
in the country are beyond measure squalid, and while the 
parents appear haggard with want, the children are heavy, 
stunted, and without animation. Their mothers keep them up 


till late at night, pin them to their knee to insure their working, | 


and if they are sleepy, give them a slap on the head to rouse 
them. Girls of thirteen and fourteen often toil throngh the 
night till seven in the morning, and girls a year or two younger 
till one or two. 

Of the evils, therefore, which we have endeavoured to point 
out, and which constitute the serfdom of English children, some 
have already been amended by Acts of Parliament, to others 
remedies are being applied, and some still exist in full force. 
For the correction of these last, as well as for perseverance in 
the remedial measures adopted, we must rely on the interference 
and supervision of Government. It is vain to remonstrate 














| engaged in its investigation. 


Persian children, of illustrious birth, to be interred alive in 
honour of that deity, who, as they suppose, exists wnder the 
earth.” If the English Government were deaf to the calls of 


| mercy and justice in the matter of which we have been speak- 
| ing, it would, in effect, act like Amestris, and sacrifice the 


rural part of the rising generation; it would bury them alive, 
so far as their noblest and best energies are concerned, and, 
by leaving them to their task masters, would deliver them up 
to the powers of evil. 








LORD HARROWBY ON MIDDLE-CLASS 
EDUCATION. 


Lorp Harrowsy gave utterance to some very sensible and 
seasonable remarks, last week, at the Campden Grammar 
School. The noble Earl condemned the popular mistake of 
regarding grammar schools as purely and simply feeders to the 
Universities, and considered their proper object attained when 
they secure a sound and practical education to the children of 
the middle classes, adapting it to their future pursuits, and 
affording at the same time every opportunity of cultivating that 
talent or turn of mind most suited to a University career. 
Most men who have studied education in general, or clas- 
sical education in particular, as pursued in our grammar 
schools, will fully agree with his Lordship “ that it is a great 
mistake to think they could make every boy a schajar, con- 
sidering there were different classes of mind, some having a 
natural turn to the business of active life, and for whom the 
abstractions of literature and philosophy had no charms; and 
it would be absurd to tell them that they should learn nothing 
at all unless they studied Plato and Aristotle.” It is well to 
have these broad principles of a comprehensive middle-class 
education clearly enunciated at a time when the subject occupies 
so much of public attention, and when a Royal Commission is 
The subject rises in interest and 
importance, as we further take into consideration the vast field 
of profitable and honourable labour opened out to the educated 
classes of this country by the present system of competitive 
examinations, so beneficial to all concerned. 

Those who have carefully examined the quality of English 
Middle Class Education cannot commend it. It is sad to 
think of the number of schools for “ young gentlemen” that 
have little of the form of education, and are simply incapable 
of understanding or imparting its power; whose system, 
without intelligent rules or principles to guide it, is a sham and 
a fraud perpetrated upon the victim from his first to his 
last “quarter.” The genuine article in the education line is 
worth more than money’s worth, while the counterfeit’ is far 
worse than useless. Its positive injury is beyond all calculation. 


| Many a parent has had to rue the day when he committed his 


promising son to the tender mercies of some “ select academy,” 
where the lad was submitted to a dry process of routine, 
without order, discipline, sympathy, or high and honourable 


| principle to act upon him; where he could form no pleasant 


and high-minded associations, where he was unable to cul- 
tivate any abiding literary taste, where the society around him 


_was neither open nor manly, but rife and rank with sly 
| sneaking, with underhand tricks, with mean crimes and 


dodges, and debased with coarse habits; and where, too 
often, vices were contracted destructive both to body and 
mind. Such is the moral aspect of these schools, which 
are equally barren in intellectual fruit. The want of moral 


_ tone and strict discipline in any school must always cut off 


_ progress. 


from it the main resources of anything like intellectual 
If a lad has been for years habituated to no rigid 
economy and systematic division of his time, to no honest, 
well-directed industry, to no kind and careful oversight, to no 
judicious aid in his studies, and sympathy in his difficulties, 
can we wonder that, under such. treatment, his memory 
became a chaos, and his intellect a blank? “We have known 
lads of fifteen years of age, whose education. was supposed to be 
“ finished,” come from such schools incapable.of working a sum 
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in the higher branches of arithmetic, with ‘pretensions to a 
smattering of Euclid and Algebra, familiar with nothing in 
English history but the names of some of the sovereigns, and 
completely powerless to parse or write a few sentences correctly 


that none but a madman could waste his time upon so foolish 


in English, Latin, or French, and with a marvellous ignorance , 


of the mighty world of man and matter around them. These 
are some of the results of a process of education unfortunately 
prevalent in this country, of an education systematic only in 
sacrificing the best interests of the pupil either to his own 
whim or that of his fond and foolish parents. What can be 
expected from “ Seminaries” where the young plants may stay 
at home if they like, on rainy days, and where spoiled pets 
are privileged not to learn the irregular verbs in their Latin 


grammar: because, as we were once told, such verbs “always, 


make the dear boy’s head ache.” 

We are glad to acknowledge that private schools exist in 
this country of undoubted excellence, administered by men of 
rare talent and temper, and eminently successful in the great 
work they have undertaken. These are, however, honourable 
exceptions; they are above and beyond their class. As a rule, 
the public and grammar schools are incomparably superior to 
private establishments in tone, efficiency, and success. The 
guiding hand that shapes the character of the endowed schools 


has itself been taught its cunning by a careful process of | 
tially a peculiarity of the Briton, partridge-shooting in parti- 


training at the Universities, and is selected to do its work by 
those most competent to select. With regard to the Proprietary 
schools, founded primarily for the benefit of the founders, and 
secondarily for the benefit of the middle classes, it must be 
owned that they have failed as “speculations,” and _ still 
more signally as organs of education. The good of the 
pupil was sacrificed to Mammon, and education was pressed 
into the service of pelf. It was reserved for the nine- 
teenth century to reverse the traditional public spirit of 


those good old times in English history when good and | 


great men laid princely revenues on the altar of education “ for 
the glory of God and the good of man,” and founded so many 
schools that, notwithstanding their blemishes, are still the 


glory and the strength of our country. The master of a_ 


proprietary school was too often a puppet in the hands of | 


proprietofs and directors, who had different schemes to carry 


out, that the speculation might pay a better dividend; and | 


the consequence was that such institutions were destroyed 
by the intermeddling and management of those who took from 
the head master a power they were incapable of wielding, except 
for purposes of destruction. 

The great want at present felt in our grammar schools, at 
least in the majority of them, is a modern department to 
suit modern requirements. A lad intended for business 
pursuits requires something more than the “little Latin and 
less Greek” which he acquires with distaste, and a hearty 
consciousness that he is learning what will be of little use to 
him in after life. 
a pupil’s best days be frittered and fretted away in a vain 


attempt to write Latin and Greek verses, which he cannot be | 


taught to write : leaving him in utter ignorance, or a very limited 


| exertions all the hard won results. 


Why, in the name of common sense, must — 


knowledge, of those subjects which are essential to the success of | 


his future calling? We trust this and other existing defects | 


will be remedied by some salutary recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners who are investigating a subject of the 
deepest importance to that great class which constitutes the 
back-bone of England; which is the source of our commercial 
enterprise and prosperity as a nation, and the depository of 
political power. Such a class should have an enlightened 


education, suited to the various réles they have to fill in the | 


drama of life, as citizens of the greatest, the freest, and most 
industrious empire in the world. 








PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 


Everysopy knows the story of the Frenchman, who, after 
paying a visit to an English country-house, declared that the 
first question which was asked by the host each morning was, 
“What shall we kill to-day?” There is probably no other 
nation under the sun which can take the keen genuine interest 
in sport that your true-born Briton does. 
with his gay, frivolous nature, has a passion for the theatre, 
the opera, or the ball. Give the German his pipe and his beer, 
and you satisfy the philosophic mind of the countryman of 
Kant and Hegel. Ask either the Frenchman or the German 





an amusement. And so it is with all our genuine British 
sports. The tropical heat of Calcutta is not too great to 
prevent Anglo-Indians from forming amongst themselves a 
cricket club; but a Frenchman is so constituted as to be abso- 
lutely unable to comprehend the interest which twenty-two 
rational beings can find in hitting or running after a round 
piece of leather, at the risk of a sun-stroke or a- black eye. 
And we were told the other day, that when an English eleven 
was tempted to visit Hombourg, whilst nothing could exceed 
the hospitality with which they were received, yet the German 
mind was so evidently unable to master the niceties of the 
thoroughly English game of cricket, that it was considered 
quite sufficient to provide one “wicket” for four matches, 
The Englishman’s love of sport, indeed, sometimes leads him 
into strange absurdities. He has a perverse way of thinking 
that sport can never be out of place; and we remember to 
have heard of one of our countrymen, who, upon being asked 
whether, during his stay at Rome, he had visited one of the 
most famous of its picture galleries, replied that he had never 
been able to find time to do so, as a pack of hounds in the 
neighbourhood met on the only day in the week when the 
pictures in question were visible. 

But if a love of sport in general appears to us to be essen- 


cular is perhaps of all forms of sport the most British. Its 
popularity of course is in great measure due to the readiness 


_with which it can be obtained by sportsmen of all classes. 


Hunting is accessible only to good incomes, unless one happens 
to be a farmer; and a salmon river in Norway, a moor in 
Scotland, or a pheasant preserve, are luxuries to be purchased 
only by those who have at once both time and money at their 
disposal. Patridge shooting, on the other hand, has been 
called the sport of the middle classes. It is true, indeed, that 
the Duke of Omnium and Sir Simon Nugget can command their 
manors in Norfolk, and their staff of keepers, and be gratified, 
as the result of the expenditure which all this machinery 
involves, by slaughtering such a hecatomb of birds, as dwarfs 
into insignificance the small but well-earned bag of Ngighbour 
Hodge, who thinks he has done a good day’s work I 
brought home his seven or eight brace. But, after all, this 
is but a question of degree, and we doubt whether Hodge has 
not the greater pleasure of the two. He at any rate has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he owes to his own individual 
As a consequence. of this 
accessibility of partridge shooting to all sportsmen, it: follows 
that few sports are more calculated to encourage reasonable 
social intercourse between the various degrees of society. Take, 
for instance, the case of the clergy ; as regards them, partridge 
shooting appears to us to occupy that “ debateable land” 
which lies between the defined limits of “ clerical” - and 
“ secular” amusements. Many a good soul who considers a 
“ hunting parson” only one degree better than “ the scarlet 
woman” (the colour of a foxhunter’s coat probably suggesting 
the comparison), will have no inconvenient scruples as she eats 
with good relish the partridge which she owes to the gun and 
courtesy of her rector. A bishop, who was a great stickler for 
clerical proprieties, once summed up in two lines his warning 
to his clergy against secular pursuits :-— 


** Hunt not, cricket not, shoot not, 
Dance not, fiddle not, flute not.” 


We have always thought the advice more witty than wise; 
and, as his Lordship wrote before the days of croqnet, we are 
at a loss to comprehend what recreations he considered suitable 
to “the Cloth.” Of one thing we are sure: that Farmer 
Turmits, who has given his “ spiritual pastor and master” a 
day’s walk over his land in search of partridges, will not on 


_ that account listen with any less reverence or attention to the 


The Frenchman, | 


sermon next Sunday. 

There is another point which must not be forgotten in con- 
sidering the great popularity of partridge-shooting, and that is, 
the season at which the sport begins. This is the holiday time of 
the year. London is empty ; everybody who can leave town is 
away; and the dandy, who, during the months of June and 
July, might have been seen disporting himself in Rotten-row, 


_ or “ swelling” it in Regent-street, in an attire which a butter- 


to trudge through the stubble with you on a broiling day in | 


September, with the thermometer at 80°, for the express end 
and purpose of slaughtering certain small birds, which are 
afterwards to be cooked and eaten with a certain compound 
called bread-sauce, he would shrug his shoulders and declare 





| 


fly might envy, is a dandy no longer; but is content té appeat 
in aknickerbocker suit and a pair of shooting-boots, and, truth 
to tell, is as effective amongst the birds as the veriest chaw- 
bacon. The Park and the Mall are, to a certain number of 
Englishmen, necessary bores to be endured for a certain time in 
each year; but bores they are felt to be, and it requires no 
great effort to shake off the slough of dandyism, and 


3 Then 
_ true English blood and lasting ” the stubbles. n 


- 
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again, September is the time which is chosen by hard- 
working Urbanus to lock up his chambers, and to pay a visit 
to his friend Rusticus, in certain confidence that, if the 
“ ineffectual fires ” of his breech-loader will scarcely do more 
than frighten the unharmed “ Frenchman,” he will return to 
his labours with a complexion for which he might sigh in vain 
amidst the stifling stews of London, and, above all, with 
muscles and energies alike braced up for the toils to which he 
is condemned for eleven months out of the twelve. What 
matters it to him that he scarce knows a partridge from a 
blackbird? He toils on, if he is worth anything, on every 
“ outside beat,” and bears with the greatest fortitude the 
frequent complaints of more experienced Rusticus, “ that -he 
will not work his corners.” If friend Urbanus is wise, he will 
not be offended by the constant cry of his next neighbour, to 


“ give him the other barrel.” Let him rest assured that the | 
in the soft breath of a September morning, when the fairy 


advice is as wisely given as it is kindly intended. He will miss 
probably with the “ left,” as he has already missed with the 


“ right,” but he will return, if not “ a wiser and a better,” at | 
any rate a healthier, man, than when he left Lincoln’s-inn or | 


Lombard-street. 


There is nothing like partridge-shooting to prove a man’s | 
temper; nothing that we know of is so calculated to call forth | 


all the queer turns and twistings of human character. In no 
other pursuit is the old Roman’s wise advice more entirely 
applicable :— ; 
** Aiquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem.” 


It is provoking enough to a man of the most placid nature, | 
after hours of patient toil, to see the glorious covey, upon which | 
he has reckoned to make up his too scanty bag, fly away a | 


hundred yards in front of him with an exasperating whirr of 
derision. As for the bad-tempered man under such circum- 
stances, he is delighted if he can find safficient fault with his 
dog to warrant the infliction of a thrashing; or, forgetting a 
certain well-worn proverb about a bad workman, he will take 


willhearn for himself the jeers of his companions by disgrace- 
fully missing his very next shot. This, however, may be 
thought to be rather the moralist’s view of the subject. Looking 
at the matter, then, with the eyes of a sportsman, let it not be 
supposed that one partridge shooter resembles every other 
partridge shooter. Verily, they differ as much as “ one star 
differs from another star in glory.” First, of course, there is 
the broad division of the whole class of partridge shooters into 
“good shots” and “bad shots.” Urbanus must, at present, 
be ranked in the latter category. Yet let him not despair; 
patient perseverance and an energetic expenditure of powder will 
entitle him next year to the dignity of an “ inner beat.” And even 
in this, the year of his novitiate, he may possibly enjoy the 
proud satisfaction of “ wiping the eye” of the Nestor of the 
field—the man who “does not know how to miss.” Of all 
sensations, surely none is more exquisitely delightful. It 
must be pleasant to young Nimrod to “show the way” over a 
stiff hunting country; and we can quite imagine the keen 
delight with which a fisherman lands the finest salmon of the 
year after an exciting struggle of an hour and a half. But we 
will maintain that there is no greater pleasure in life than to 
“wipe the eye” of a sportsman who loves to tell you that “he 
has forgotten more than you ever knew” about partridge 
shooting. How we might linger over the infinite varieties and 
subdivisions of the species; the “jealous” shot, who is a 


stickler for the etiquette of the sport, and loses his temper if | pronounced worthy of penal servitude. “County Guy” was 


poor Urbanus, in his innocent ignorance, fires at what is “ my 
bird, sir!” or the “snap” shot, who wins such laurels when 
the birds are wild; or the “ careless” shot, who is a terror to 
his friends, and the object of many a frantic entreaty to keep 


in life :— . 
‘** Medio de fonte leporum 
* Suargit amari aliquid.” 


pelled to listen to the boring lament of your “dead shot” 


over the bird he failed to kill in “Four Acres.” For our | 


own part, we hold that Urbanus is a pleasanter companion, 
though he is sure to let you know the amount of his bag, 
and tell you how, when, and where the one solitary victim 
of his gun met its fate, the single result probably of a most 
unsportsmanlike “blaze” into a covey, the mangled remains 
of what was once e »artridge, and is now—a terror to the 
cook. Yet, if all the ways of the sportsman are not “ ways 








of pleasantness,” at the end of the day he finds an abundant 
compensation in the keen edge which his ten hours’ trudge 
has given to his appetite. Ther is it that, over a bottle of 
the port which has been fetched from the squire’s choicest 
bin, he “fights his: battles o’er again,” and tells many a 
wondrous tale of Smith, who had the “ best dog in England,” 
or Robinson, who was the quickest “ snap shot” ever known. 
Be sure that Urbanus sits there listening with marvelling in- 
tentness, and drinking in the magic utterances which fall from 
the lips of the sporting oracle. Some day, when his hand is 
steadier and his bag greater, he too will not be wanting in 
stories of prowess among the stubbles. 

We have already stated our belief that the man who can 
stand without undue fatigue a good week of stiff walking 
through turnips or mangold, needs no Esculapius. If he loves 
nature, he will not often have a richer treat than he may find 


gossamer spreads its glistening silver web over every blade,. 
and the varying tints of autumn gleam out rich and bright. 
from the hedges. But after all, we fancy that there is some- 


thing more to be found in partridge shooting than even health: 
of body or beauty of scene. There are certain qualities of 
mind which have had as much as anything to do with English 
prosperity; and we know of nothing better calculated to. 
encourage that spirit of perseverance and dogged determina- 
_ tion, upon which Englishmen are wont to pride themselves, 
than a hard day “ upon the stubbles.” 








THE LIBERTY OF LOVE-MAKING. 


WE are all of us accustomed to hear lamentations over the 


_ decline of the romantic and chivalrous spirit which is supposed 


to have distinguished our forefathers. Modern knights have 
left off slaughtering each other for a lady’s glove and solacing 
themselves, when the fair one is cruel, by composing a sonnet. 


: , . ll take | to her eyebrow. Instead of fighting duels, rivals simply cut 
refuge in abusing the make or shape of his gun. Retribution | 


will follow with no halting step; for, ten to one, our irascible friend | 


one another in the street, and, instead of venting their dis- 
appointments in verse, play a quiet rubber at their club. The 
age has become undemonstrative, and, like the “ irrepressible ” 


| Spartan, who did not even wink while a wild beast was eating 


out his heart, the English gentleman of the nineteenth century 
conceals his delight and despair alike, under an icy and 
imperturbable demeanour. ‘The countenance of a finishéd 
man of the world is an inscrutable mask, and the absence of 
a solitary ray of intelligence betokens the presence of unex- 
ceptionable good breeding. In the popular novels of the last 
century, the characters were always “ exclaiming,” “ starting,” 
“colouring,” “ biting their lips till the blood came,” and 
giving a hundred signs of intense emotion. In those of our 
own day all this is changed. The hero never shouts, or 
stamps, or swears, or grinds his teeth, and the heroine herself 
seldom colours. A hearty laugh from either would be impos- 
sible. Both have been drilled into regulation quietude. In 
fashionable life, at all events, the dreary uniformity of manners 
has kecome too strong to be resisted by individual effort. 

But there is one passion which has hitherto refused to be 
controlled by social laws dictated by caprice or fashion. Love 
between men and maidens is the same now as in the age of the 
troubadours, and a disappointed suitor in a dress-coat suffers 
as acutely as his more picturesque predecessor. Yet even this 
last stronghold of poetic feeling has recently been invaded 
by a prosaic Parliament. A statute has been passed which 
renders flirtation perilous. The allurements of affection are 


right, after all, to keep out of the way, and the “ high-born 
cavalier” who sang “ to beauty shy near lattice high,” was 


little better than an idiot. The age of serenades is past. 


| Romeo must no longer steal midnight interviews with Juliet. 


the muzzle of his gun well up! Let it not be thought by any The sly beauty may, perhaps, step from her balcony, and pro- 


envious reader that the pleasure is unmixed with any alloy. | pose to go off from an unsympathizing home with the ardent 


Partridge shooting has its bitters as much as everything else | 


musician, Should she make such a proposition, he must in 
honour accept it; and then in a few days he will probably find 
himself not in the groves of Arcadia but in the lock-up of a 


| vulgar police-station. The case of Miss Crosse and her groom 
It is not the most enjoyable thing in the world to be com- | 


will be a salutary warning to imprudent lovers. The unfor- 
tunate lad has, indeed, escaped punishment, and the only 
result of the case is that the Rev. Mr. Crosse has made his 
daughter notorious and himself ridiculous. Fortunately for 
his chances of future liberty, Master George Smith was a 
reluctant wooer. He seems to have been content, like Slender, 
with sighing at a respectful distance for- his “ Sweet Alice 
Crosse.” Even after she had run away with him, and whilst 
she was under the roof of Lovelace, the police inspector, 
the poor boy, who was certainly not a Lovelace, could not 
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| 
summon courage sufficient to do more than eye his Clarissa’s — 
prison from the opposite side of the High-street, Wands- 
worth. ‘Toots could not have been more feeble. “Go away, | 
George,” was a sufficiently stern command to send him about 
his business. Hig unimpassioned behaviour may have been | 
distasteful to the young lady, but it has been very advan- 
tageous to himself. On Wednesday last, he was able to face 
Mr. Ingham and the terrible inspector with a clear conscience. | 
He had lost his sweetheart, but had preserved his liberty. | 
He was certainly not quite “sans peur,” but we are glad to 
learn from Mr. Lewis that he was “ sans repréche.” 


If Smith, however, had been a little more eager, he would | 
certainly have been brought within the grasp of the law. 





has passed a statute to “ put down” all ineligible young men 
effectually and for ever. Whosoever shall, from motives of 
lwere, take away or detain any woman of any age, to whom a 
fortune in presenti aut in futuro may belong, against her will, 
with intent to marry her, or cause her to be married to another 


persop, shall be guilty of felony, and punished accordingly. | 


And the offender is to be incapable of taking any part of the 
lady’s property, even if a subsequent marriage has actually 
taken place. Such is the first part of this hard-hearted 
enactment. What will become now of well-dowered ladies of 
an uncertain as well as of a too certain age? Hitherto they 
have had a good chance of being “ taken away,” for marrying 
for money is not altogether unknown in this country. But who 
will venture on such an enterprise now, and submit his safety to 
his mistress’s caprice? She may, after her marriage, discover 
the “ motives of lucre” which animated him. The infuriated 
relations who have lost the chance of getting her money will 
open her eyes if they can. And then, what a short and 
easy path of revenge is open to her! She has only 
to remember that her husband took her away in the 
first instance “ against her . will,” to deprive him of his 
share in her property, and to send him to repent his mercenary 
eonduct at leisure in penal servitude. The most hardened 
fortune-hunters will hardly run this risk. Curates, who, 
according to Cobbett, are often lean and sometimes starving, 
will be shy of their wealthy female parishioners. Briefless 
barristers will not dare to be smitten by the imaginary charms 
of a rich attorney’s ugly danghter. If the bride be old or 
plain, a jury will not require very strict proof of the motives 


of lucre, and the only way of escape will be to show that the | 
lady was willing. The best plan will be to have a contract in | 


writing. It is prosaic, but safe. Moonlit protestations are all 


very well, but an outraged woman may repudiate them before | 


a@ magistrate. The sweet will of an elderly heiress should 
henceforward be drawn with a precision which would satisfy a 
conveyancer. 


But the second part of the section of the statute to which 


we have referred, still more seriously restrains the liberty of 


love-making. It is made a felony fraudulently to allure, take 
away, or detain an heiress under the age of twenty-one, out of 
the possession and against the will of her father or mother, 
with intent to marry her or cause her to be married to another. 
The young lady’s own consent has, strange to say, nothing to 
do with the matter. This sweeping clause is aimed directly 
at younger sons, marching ensigns, and the whole tribe of 
penniless but fascinating bachelors, who are on the look-out 
for youth and beauty as well as fortune. If acted on, it 
may seriously alter the practice of courtship. Croquet 
may very possibly be held a fraudulent allurement; and the 
same may undoubtedly be said of dancing, unless Mr. Spur- 
geon's rules be instantly adopted. Picnies are most dangerous, 
and may lead many an unwary youth to a prison. - The old 
maxim, that “all is fair in love,” is true no longer. N othing 
is fair for an impecuniose suitor. A too eloquent glance may 


induce his charmer to propose flight, but he will accept the | 


offer at his peril. He would not venture to make it himself. 
The position of the sexes is reversed. The woman must 
proclaim her preference loudly, whilst the man, like the 


a of Jeannie Deans, must seek safety in silent admira- 


It will be noticed that our stern legislators have resolved 
not to stop at half measures. Sealine they rightly think, is 
almost as dangerous a fellow as Don Juan; and he is, therefore, 
subjected to the same penalties. Happily, however, both for 
expectant bridegrooms and for their allies, nobody, not even 
those legal luminaries in whose breasts all law is presumed to 
dwell, seems to know exactly what sort of “fraud” will satisfy 
the meaning of the Act of Parliament. Convictions will, con- | 


old story may still be | 


It | 
may not be generally known that a Legislature elected by a 


constituency from which the fair sex is uncourteously excluded, | 


acted out in the old, old way, in spite of the most strenuous 


| efforts of the “ parents and guardians” who are the conscript 


fathers of England. 


* Love is blind, and lovers cannot see a 
The pretty follies they themselves commit. 


And lovers are as blind to danger as to ridicule. Stolen 
interviews will be none the less sweet because the law may 
consider them fraudulent allurements. 


As for Miss Crosse and her papa’s groom, that resolute 
young lady has deprived the world of amorous bachelors— 
who have an eye not only to the mind and form, but to the 
purses of their inamoratas—of the benefit of a judicial deci- 
sion as to what the Act of Parliament touching the crime of 
abducting ladies of fortune means. Had her papa persisted in 
prosecuting his paternal wrongs, the late romantic elopement 
might have resolved itself into a “leading case” for the 
guidance of runaway lovers. But Mr. Crosse has, at the eleventh 
hour, done what it would have been better if he had done a 
little sooner. As we said last week, it was not George Smith 
who abducted Miss Alice, it was Miss Alice who abducted 
George Smith. How it came to pass that the “ natty ” groom 
won the affections of the rector’s slim and lady-like daughter, 
we know not, except from her own statements; and, though it 
is not a commendable thing for a delicately-reared girl to 

conceive an affection for the lad who groomed her palfrey and 
helped her to her saddle, to make advances to him as they 
rode side by side in the lanes of Ockham, it was a greater 
offence against paternal prudence on the part of her father to 
allow her the opportunities of throwing herself away which 
culminated in her elopement and the late proceedings at the 
Wandsworth police-court. Partly Mr. Crosse redeemed his 
error after the first investigation of the case before the magis- 
trate. When he found that the groom was rather the vietim 
than the abducter of his agreeable daughter, he withdrew 
his prosecution—committing a lamentable blunder, however, 
in the indecent intimation which he instructed his soliciter to 
publish. Wholly he redeemed it, as far as he had left himself 
the power to do so, by consenting to the marriage.of his 
_ daughter and George Smith, which took place on Thursday. 
_ It is not given to ordinary couples to enjoy the ovation which 
attended the celebration of marriage between Miss Alice and 
her groom—we beg pardon, her bridegroom—at All Saints, 
Wandsworth. Never before was there, on such an oceasion, 
such a gathering of the townsfolk. ‘The church,” says the 
Express of Thursday, “was crowded, and every available 
spot, both inside and out, from which a glimpse could—be 
obtained of the couple, was occupied. The road and paths 
were literally blocked up for some distance, and as the 
pretty church bells rang a merry peal a stranger’ might 
_ have supposed that nothing short of a royal marriagé was 
being celebrated. The couple arrived in Wandswortlt last 
night, and took up their temporary abode at the house of 
Mr. George, a baker, in the High-street, who was one of 
the groom’s bail. They were unaccompanied by any friends 
saving those who had been made in Wandsworth. Mr. George 
and his daughter accompanied them to church, and acted as 
their best friends. After the ceremony was concluded, and on 
walking from the church, they were received with loud 
and continued cheering. The young lady was dreased 
in a pink bonnet, with a black silk cape and purple silk 
dress. The young gentleman looked exceedingly happy, 
and escorted his bride on his arm to the residence of Mr. 
George, Inspectors Lovelace and Usher exerting themselves 
manfully to clear the path for them. As the young 
couple walked for the few yards from the church she 
seemed to have the advantage of height over her husband, 
_ who, however, presented a very ‘natty’ appearance. He was 
_ dressed in a black coat and trousers with a white waistcoat, 
and wore white kid gloves. They were quickly ushered into 
the baker’s shop by the police, but quickly reappeared at the 
first-floor window, where Mr. Smith took off his hat and bowed 
repeatedly to the crowd beneath, However, that appeared not 
to satisfy his friends, and he then opened the window and 
briefly addressed the crowd. He thanked his friends sincerely 
for all their kindness and sympatliy shown to him since he 





had been in Wandsworth, and he hoped they would all live 
long and be happy. This short speech was followed with 
tremendous cheering, and it was some time before the police 
could clear the streets and restore order.” When we add that 
“it was understood that the newly-married pair intended to 
travel for a short time,” we may close the romantic history, 
which has so enlivened these dull days, of “The Lady and 
her Groom.” ; 
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ON EATING IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


THERE are many nuisances connected with railway travel- 
ling, some inseparable from the fact of such travelling, others 
accidental. Among the latter may be classed, for instance, the 
effect upon a delicate or a fastidious organization of the stuffy 
odour of past cigars in a first-class carriage, an evil far worse 
than present tobacco, which can be stopped at once, in case 
of necessity, on an English railway, and with culprits of any- 
thing like ordinary civility. There is another serious grievance, 
to which public attention does not seem to have been called, 
less produced at home, it is true, than abroad, but still 
sufficiently marked, even on our own railways, to be sometimes 
very troublesome. This is, the custom of lunching or dining 
in the railway-carriage. Of all people in the world, an English- 
man is the last to allow any interference with his right to eat 
and drink at any moment he chooses, and therefore it is neces- 
sary to approach this subject with some delicacy, rather hinting 
than asserting, and suggesting rather than attempting to 
legislate. ‘To descend no lower, for the moment, in the social 
scale than the first-class carriage, and to take the nuisance in 
its least objectionable form, it is not easy to speak too severely 
of the practice of leaving the neat carpet strewn with odds and 
ends of biscuit and spongecake and sandwiches, and even— 
witness the present fruit season—with the stones of plums and 
the rejected rind of apples or pears. It is no unusual thing 
for a party of two or three ladies, with a male companion, 


going up to town for an afternoon’s shopping from some - 


country station, to find in the one empty first-class carriage 
unmistakable signs of the late occupant in the form of debris 
of this description, combined with the prints of a pair of heels 
on the cushion opposite to the point of maximum deposit. 
The feelings of Captain Boldwig—we beg pardon of that 
gentleman if we are in error as to the orthography of his 
distinguished name—when he discovered the usual signs of a 
picnic on his pet piece of private grass, may be some clue to 
the thoughts and words with which the doings of the eating 
traveller are, in such a case, received by those who are unfor- 
tunate enough to succeed him. That military hero had the 
satisfaction of putting one of the chief offenders in the village 
pound, but the less fortunate owners of the summer muslins, 
which are to look so fresh and pretty in Regent-street, have no 
redress, for the culprit has flown. 

But there are worse trials than this. It is a terrible thing, 
on a hot and dusty day, to see an elderly couple with a 
plethoric reticule clamber into the carriage which has so far been 
under one’s own absolute control. They have left home before 
luncheon, and will not arrive at the end of their journey before 
late in the evening. They are rather sharp set by reason of a 
six-mile drive on cross roads, and as half-past one gives place 
to two, they attack the stores deposited in the capacious bag. 
The old lady opens out one neat parcel after another, quilting 
the pins into her stomacher as she emancipates the various 
articles of food from their envelopes. Here are beef sandwiches, 
and here ham; cheese’ has not been forgotten, and in the sim- 
plicity of her heart, she has actually wrapped a pat of butter 
in stiff paper, knowing that the old epicure for whom she has 
to cater likes to mollify his cheese with that substance. For 
herself she has a little bottle of raspberry vinegar-and-water ; 
for him, a flask of sherry, and sherry does smell so hot in a 
close railway carriage. They are, no doubt, excellent old 
people, very likely most kind and charitable at home, and, at 
any rate, one should never hate any created being; but it is to 
be feared, that as the sandwiches, and the cheese, and the 
gingerbread, and the fluids disappear by degrees, so, by degrees, 
does the annoyance of the fellow-traveller rise, till at last he can 
almost find it in his heart to wish that a collision would come 
and roll the whole thing—bag, food, and owners—on the floor 
together. 

There have been of late many laudations of the “ admirable 
plan” of baskets of dinner, put into the train at one 
Continental station and taken out empty at the next. It is 
all very well when the whole carriage-full dines, but it is 
simply abominable for mere lookers-on to see the way in which 
people with robust appetites devour the contents of the neat 
baskets. Wild beasts at feeding-time are a great attraction to 
some minds, but more delicate persons would rather pay the 
extra money to see them not fed. If any one wishes really to 
see that sort of feeding at its worst, let him spend a tiring day 
in Paris, dine well at his favourite dining-place—for each man 
seems to have his own—and take the night express for Calais 
and England, selecting a carriage containing four Frenchmen 
meditating the Channel. Those gentlemen, to a dead certainty, 
will bring out a pouwlet, before they have been off half an hour, 
with a bottle of rank red wine and a bag of pétisserie. The 











poulet they divide by a summary process, each laying hold of 
some prominent feature, and then a pull altogether tears the 
poor bird into four parts. The wine, of course, is consumed 
by personal application to the neck of the bottle, and the 
crushed pdtisserie is partly eaten, partly deposited on the 
several beards and moustaches, and partly consigned to the 
floor of the carriage, there to make itself unpleasant to the eye 
as long as the dim lamplight lasts. But of all things 
in the way of feeding horrors likely to be encountered 
by an ordinary traveller, a second-class carriage in the 
south of France is the worst. A Frenchman, from the 
Pyrenees district perhaps, will produce an unsymmetrical 
mass of bread and an equally shapeless piece of salted 
and uncooked pig, and these in their entirety he will 
offer to his English fellow-traveller. The responding “ No” 
possesses, probably, a vigour which would deter a. less 
polite person, or one with whom it is a possibility to conceive 
that himself and his offers can be otherwise than acceptable. 
Then he will draw outa knife, and with a blade which has a 
varied history to tell—having seen life apparently under many 
colours and retained some impress of each—he will assist a 


‘forefinger of Spanish hue to divide the mass of meat, and, 


with the persuasive smile of a garlic-eater, press the half upon 

the stranger. Failing to meet with an answer more favourable 

than before, such a man has been known to consume the whole 

himself, and then, having had the heat of the day advanced 

as the reason for declining his offer of meat, he is ready with 

a large orange—exactly the thing, as he remarks, for so hot 

aday. Denuding this with a lightness and dexterity which 

not all the burden of an unwashed week can destroy, he 
offers the fruit thus prepared, and then, upon repeated refusal, 
severs with dirty but prudent thumb a limited number of 
sections and presses them vehemently upon his victim. This 
man actually has imitators among ourselves, fortunately only 
at an humble distance. Unpleasant as it may be to find the 
railway carriage preoccupied by crumbs and scraps—distressing 
as it is to have to sit by and hear and see the demolition of a 
basket of food, it is worst of all to be urged with importunity 
to become a particeps criminis. It is to be hoped that for the 
future we shall find nicht essender carriages as well as nicht 
rauchender, and that défense de diner will become at least as 
usual a superscription as défense de fumer. And on our own 
lines directors will do a graceful thing if they put on dining as 
well as smoking saloons. 








TAX COLLECTORS. 


Tuxopore Hoox’s celebrated couplet about the tax-collector, 
whose proceedings, though his name was Winter, were 
“summary,” are well known; and the moral they seem to 
inculcate is that the sooner you pay your taxes, the better. 
For it may happen that “summary” proceedings may be 
taken by collectors who do not rejoice in the antithetical 
name of Winter. In truth, there is a general disposition on 
the part of tax collectors to set the law in motion against their 
subjects; arising, perhaps, less from the unfeelingness of the 
men themselves than from the nature of their calling; and, 
perhaps, also from the habitual neglect of some householders 
to pay their taxes till “summary” proceedings are upon 
them. And, of course, when they confine themselves to the 
strict performance of their duty in this regard, when they 
charge no more than is due, and scrupulously abstain from 
charging twice in respect of the same impost, they perform 
a necessary, albeit a disagreeable duty. They are not to be 
blamed, however inconceivable it is that they should be liked. 
Calcraft does no more than his duty when he ties the noose 
round a neck forfeited to the law. The file of soldiers 
appointed to shoot a deserter in time of war do no more than 
their duty when they send a dozen bullets through the heart of 
a comrade. The execution which a tax-collector performs 
is only on the pockets, and sometimes on the goods and 
chattels, of his fellow-citizens. But are there no surprises 
in the way in which this is done? Have no scandals been 
whispered with regard to the dealings of the collectors of 
Property and Income tax? Nay; are these gentlemen 
always as accessible as they ought to be? Twice a week, for 
the most part, they are visible at their offices during certain 
hours in the day; and, if we may believe a story which comes 
to us through the Lambeth Police-court, it is possible that 
a householder may be able and willing to pay his Property 
and Income tax, and yet become the subject of “ summary 
proceedings. 

The story is as follows:—Mr. Buck, a tradesman in Lam 
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beth, received some time ago, notice from the collector of the | 
Queen’s taxes in his district, of an arrear of 14s. for House- | 
rate and 13s. for Property-tax. On three different occasions 
Mr. Buck called at the house of the collector for the purpose 
of paying both rates, and on each occasion he was told by the 
servants that the collector and his wife were at Margate, and 
that they, the servants, could not receive the money. Now, 
it is very natural that a collector of taxes should be sensible 
to the pleasures of Margate, and, especially during the late 
intensely hot weather, that he should take every opportunity 
of enjoying the cool sea-breeze and the luxury of a salt-water 
bath. A collector of taxes is, after all, only aman. The high 
powers with which the law invests him give him no immunity 
from the ordinary fatigues of life, and it is even possible that 
the process of unbending at Margate, of condescending to risk 
his shillings in its lotteries—perhaps, also, of experiencing the 
frailty of nature in an excursion-boat—may have the effect of 
softening the sterner qualities of mind which his office requires, 
and of preventing the milk of human kindliness from entirely 
drying up within his breast. It is reasonable, too, to expect 
that on his return to his duties in London, the pleasures of his 
holiday would incline him, as far as was consistent with pro- 
priety, to temper justice with mercy, and, at all events, before 
taking summary proceedings against any householder, to inquire 
whether the delinquent had made any attempt to pay his | 
taxes. It appears, however, that this was not the effect which | 
his trip to Margate had upon the Lambeth collector. He | 
returned to his duties not more a man and less a collector than 
he left them, but with all his collecting powers refreshed and 
re-invigorated; indeed, with such an overplus of official zeal, 
that, per se or per deputy, he actually levied an execution on 
poor Mr. Buck’s goods and chattels, while Mrs. Buck, who was | 
ready to pay his demand, had gone out to get change for that 
purpose. Sotreacherous and unnecessary an act tends to shake 
one’s belief in the sympathy between the health of the physical 
and the health of the moral man. It shows that the commun- 
ing with Nature, which, we are told, tends to elevate our being 
and to expand our sympathies, may have quite an opposite 
effect. If Nature, to the mind of a tax-collector, can assume a 
more lovely form than Margate, we must allow that her highest 
powers have not, as yet, been tried upon the collector of 
Lambeth. But as far as they have been exerted, they have 
been exerted in vain. The paltry piece of tyranny with which 
he inaugurated his return to Lambeth, shows that fresh air, 
sea-breezes, and sea-bathing, may be expended upon the 
wearied Londoner to no beneficial purpose as regards his 
tenderness towards his fellow-creatures, and that there are 
natures upon which even the humanizing influence of shrimps 
will be exercised in vain. 

If this story is trae, the collector’s conduct was most repre- 
hensible. But what is stranger still is that there appears to 
be no remedy to which Mr. Buck can resort to soothe his 
wounded feelings and recover the 5s. 6d. extra expenses to which 
he was thus wantonly put. So at least says the magistrate. 
We confess we are very unwilling to believe that his worship’s 
law is good. Three attempts had been made by Mr. Buck to | 
discharge his debt to the Crown, and they were ineffectual 
solely because the collector was enjoying himself at Margate. 
Margate is the lawful pleasure of every man who can pay his 
way to and from that paradise of cockneys, and his expenses 
during his sojourn there. But we have a right to expect that he 
will leave some one at the receipt of custom during his absence, 
and that he will not abuse his restored animation by levying 
execution for taxes which have not been paid only through 
his neglect. At least this awful officer should give public note 
of the date of his return that we may hasten to propitiate him 
by prompt payment on his arrival. What has happened to 
Mr.Buck might happen to any one else who through forgetful- 
ness or faith in the civility of his collector should leave his 
Income-tax unpaid to the last moment. But Mr. Buck’s cass 
shows that a man may be very willing to pay, and may make 
honest endeavours to do so, yet after all have an execution 
levied upon him while he runs to his butcher to get the change 
necessary to appease the collector whose ravening appetite has | 
been whetted by the sea-breezes of Margate. 














A LarcE and valuable collection of books is about to be sold by 


auction at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The catalogue sets forth that the | 
gathering is “the greater portion of the general library of John 
Fenwick, Esq., Newcastle, comprising many valuable works in 
theology, versions of the Sacred Scriptures and commentaries, 

topography and county histories, biography, hera'dry, genealogy and 


ly history, rare local and a most curious collection of 


a by T. and J. Bewick.” There are about 10,000 
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MR. MULLER AND THE “SCRIPTURAL KNOW- 
LEDGE INSTITUTION FOR HOME AND ABROAD.” 


Tux German founder of the Ashley Down Orphanages does 
wisely not to obtrude his theological opinions upon the donors. 
The readers of the twenty-sixth report of the institution above 
named will in vain seek to know to what particular Protestant 
or Lutheran form of worship Mr. Miiller has attached himself. 
As little will they discover what religious communities give 
him their esyfecial confidence and support. The donations 
come not only from churches, but from individuals— not only 
from the United Kingdom, but almost from all parts of the 
world. Yet, from the letters accompanying the donations, and 
the signatures adopted by anonymous donors, the shibboleth 
of sects is carefully eliminated. Whether this is the result of 
skilful editorship on the part of Mr. Miiller, or whether the 
donors instinctively feel that the cause of the orphans is too 


sacred to be imperilled by the taint of sectarianism, we are 


unable to determine. It is sufficient to say that Mr. Miiller is 
addressed, in the language of hearty Christian fellowship, as 
“ Beloved Brother.” . Many ministers of religion, writing to 
him, subscribe themselves “ Yours in Christ,” and “ Yours in 
the coming Lord.” The donors, for anything that appears to 
the contrary, are members of the Universal Church. They 
reverence Mr. Miiller’s unshaken faith and apostolic zeal. 
They try, though with weak and halting steps, to follow in his 
path, and “ prove the faithfulness of the Most High.” 

There is internal evidence that many of the subscribers to 
the Orphanages, &c., are members of the Established Church. 
It is equally certain that others belong to various bodies of 
Protestant Dissenters. One would suppose that some jealousy 
would manifest itself in regard to the religious teaching of the 
orphans. But no traces of distrust can be discerned in Mr. 
Miiller’s report. The religious education of the childzen— 
whatever it may be—is under the sole guidance and control of 
the benevolent founder, and so much confidence appears to be 
felt in his piety and devotion that the donors are universally 
content with this state of things. Eleven hundred. children 
are clothed, fed, taught, and trained under the sole manage- 
ment of Mr. Miiller. His government is purely autoeratic. No 
board of management or visiting committee comes between 
him and the orphans, to relieve him of responsibility, or to 
inquire into complaints. He builds and holds his hand as it 
pleases him. He engages and dismisses matrons, teachers, 
and assistants. He receives orphans, or rejects the applica- 
tions made to him, in accordance with the rules he has laid 
down, and without consulting any one. He distributes Bibles, 
Testaments, Psalms, tracts, and books in various languages, 
and in various parts of the world. He assists one hundred 
and twenty missionaries in distant lands, in such proportions 
as may seem good to him, and as the funds of the institution 
may permit, without accountability to any one. He has 
erected, fitted up, and filled with orphans, three large houses 
at Ashley Down, near Bristol, at an expense of about £60,000. 
He now desires to build two more houses, for 850 orphans 
(making the number under his care 2,000). Of the 
£50,000 needed for these two orphanages, above £30,000 have 
come in. Mr. Miiller has bought the land, and the deeds of 
conveyance are in his possession. Yet, for reasons which appear 
to be prudent and satisfactory, he considers it desirable to 
postpone building operations for the present, and to begin both 
houses at the same time. He is thus, in his somewhat strange 
and familiar religious phraseology, led to the conviction “ that 
it is better to wait till God shall have, in His great kindness, and 
in pity and compassion to the many hundreds of orphans now 
waiting for admission, sent me ten thousand pounds more, 
He can do this in a very short time, if He please. In the 
meantime I continue to wait upon Him.” And so on. 

Mr. Miiller’s doctrine of particular Providences carries us 
back to the Arminian and Methodist Magazines, published at 
the beginning of the present century. His reports are full of 

instances in which “ the help of God in answer to our prayers 





| Was very manifest.” He superadded the orphan work to the 
| other objects of the institution “to show how much could be 
_ accomplished through the instrumentality of prayer and 


FAITH.” 
“ And now, in the thirtieth year of this part of the work, 


: what have we to say ?” 
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** Nothing less than this, that the Lord has never left us nor for- 
sakenus. Great have been our trials of faith, year after year, without 
exception ; but God has helped continually. With regard to pecuniary 
means, we were at one time, for about five years, almost daily, in the 
trial of faith; but we were, also, continually helped. And as the 
work enlarged, instead of needing hundreds of pounds, as at the 
first, we now needed tens of thousands; yet the Lord helped as 
before. But not merely with regard to pecuniary means, but in every 
other way, we were continually helped, through prayer and faith. 
When teachers and other assistants were required, we gave ourselves 
to prayer, and were helped. When suitable Christian servants were 
needed, we looked to the Lord, and were helped. When the health 
of the children tried us, or the health of the teachers or other assist- 
ants, we still looked to the Lord, and were supported, and in His 
own time helped and delivered out of the trial. When situations 
were needed for boys ready to be apprenticed, or girls to be sent 
to service, we looked to the Lord for suitable openings; and in 
hundreds of instances of this kind, we received precious answers to 
prayer, though sometimes we had often and Jong to call upon the 
Lord for the needed help. And thus in hundreds of other difficulties, 
necessities, and wants, we. have invariably found that prayer and 
faith—our universal remedy—was sufficient. Whatever the diffi- 
culty might be, whatever the need, however great the perplexity of 
the position; we trusted in God, and were sustained and at last 
delivered.” 


Mr. Miiller finds a special interference of Divine Providence 
in every trouble and visitation that threatens the orphans. The 
great drought of 1864 was not felt at Ashley Down until many 
thousands of the inhabitants of Bristol had suffered great 
inconvenience from the lack of rain. ‘“ At? last, all our fifteen 
large cisterns were empty, and almost all our nine wells, most 
of which are deep, failed also; yea, even one with a good 
spring, which never had been ‘ out’ before, was pumped dry.” 
The orphan houses require a supply of from 2,000 to 3,000 
gallons of water daily. ‘“ Under these circumstances (writes 
Mr. Miiller) we were daily waiting upon God, that He would 
be pleased to give rain to supply our cisterns and wells, or that 
He would otherwise help us. Now, sce how He Ieindly inter- 
posed. About one-third of a mile from the orphan houses 
resides a farmer who had! three wells filled with water, which 
he had never known to fail, and he very kindly sent word to 
say that he would gladly supply the orphan houses with water, 
as long as he had any. This was thankfully accepted, as a 
precious answer to prayer, and we had the water hauled, about 
1,000 or 1,500 gallons daily, the remainder of what we required 
being supplied by what our wells yielded, by being pumped every 
four or six hours. Thus we went on, day by day, and were helped 
over a most difficult time, whilst the distress in Bristol increased 
more and more.” At last these wells, which never had failed 
before, were nearly emptied, and the kind farmer was reluctantly 
obliged to let Mr. Miiller know that he should need the little 
water that remained for himself and his tenants. Mr. Miiller 
betook himself to his great Helper and Patron. “ We thanked 
God for having helped us for about six weeks in the way 
mentioned, and asked Him for further help, though we knew 
not how that help was to come, the scarcity of water being now 
all around greater than ever. Our hope, however, was in God, 
being fully assured that this time also we should prove His 
faithfulness. On the very day on which the information was 
received, that that day would be the last day we could be 
supplied with water from those wells, another kind farmer, 
about a mile and a half from the orphan houses, sent word to 
me that we could have as much water as we liked from a brook 


which ran through his fields. This offer was thankfally | 


accepted. We made a dam in the brook, which soon made the 
water to rise four feet high, and thus we had an abundance of 
water, till God was pleased to send rain. The only difference 
in the latter case was, that we needed three carts instead of 


one or two, and several men more than before. Thus, by | 
| and I fell again and again on our knees, and, after three or Jour times 
| praying, the rain was stayed, the men could go on with their work, 


prayer we were helped through the great drought of the 
summer 1864.” A Bristol donor, in August, sends £10 “ to 
defray in part the extra expense connected with the hauling of 
the water,” and several other friends contribute towards 
defraying these expenses. 


Mr. Miller narrates, for the encouragement of the faithful, | 


“another precious deliverance in answer to prayer.” Scarlet 
fever, typhus fever, and small-pox have been prevalent in 
Bristol and the neighbourhood during the last three years. 
“We gave ourselves to prayer,” says Mr. Miiller, “that, if it 
might be, the Lord would mercifully preserve us from these 
diseases at the orphan houses; and, if they must come, we 
might be sustained and helped.” During the whole time, up 
to the end of last year, not a single case of scarlet fever or 
typhus fever occurred in the orphan houses. Small pox, after 
it had been for nearly two years raging, more or less, in the 
neighbourhood, at last broke out. ‘“ We now were, indeed, 
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dependent upon the Lord that this disease might not infect | 


hundreds of children, yea, the teachers, matrons, nurses, and 








servants of the institution, for, though it was only as yet in 
the smallest house, yet there were 320 persons in it, and 50, 
100, 150, or even more, might be laid down at once. Nothing 
remained,” continues Mr. Miller, “but our universal remedy, 
prayer and faith, that the Lord would have mercy upon us, 
and cause us not to be tried above our measure. In all child- 
like simplicity we told Him how we were situated, how great 
the difficulty and trial would be if a great number of children 
were at once ill in the small-pox.” Mr. Miiller’s prayers did 
not hinder him from taking all necessary and rigorous pre- 
cautions in separating the diseased children entirely from the 
rest, and cutting off all practicable intercourse with the in- 
firmary rooms. ‘ But who does not know,” he exclaims, “ how 
powerless, after all, such precautions are in themselves!” 


“Our only trust, I confess it frankly to the honour of the Lord, was 
in His pity and compassion, in His tender, fatherly heart; for He 
knew our case. The result was, that, though week by week, and 
month after month, for about seven months, we had the disease at the 
New Orphan House No. 1, yet there were only five, six, eight, or ten 
ill in the house at one time, and all the cases light, yea very light for 
the most part. No. 1, however, was not the only house; but after 
some time the New Orphan Houses No. 2 and No. 3 were also afflicted 
with this disease. In No. 2 the cases wore only eleven altogether, 
and very light, though there are 400 children in that house, one-half 
of whom are young infants. We felt this an especial mercy, and a par- 
ticular answer to prayer, that the cases there were sofew. In No. 3 we 
had case after case, sometimes four or five children in one day were 
taken ill. At one time all the available beds in the infirmary rooms 
were filled, having fifteen down at one time in this disease, besides 
other sick children. In this our great extremity we entreated the 
Lord, that, ifit might be, He would not allow fresh cases to oceur, as we 
could not, without great difficulty, keep any more children separate 
from the rest. He had mercy on us. Not a single other case cccurred 
until the number in the infirmary rooms was considerably diminished, 
and there were only altogether a few more fresh cases after this. At 
last, in December, 1864, the disease disappeared entirely, having been 
nine months constantly among the 1,200 inmates of the three orphan 
houses. Almost all the cases were light, most of them very light, and 
not one child died. Only one of the teachers out of all the grown-up 
persons had the disease, and that very lightly. Thus we proved the 
Lord as the prayer-hearing God in this matter also.” 


Mr. Miiller’s prayers are equally efficacious in keeping off rain 
and removing a gale! There were tremendous gales in Bristol 
and the neighbourhood on the 14th January, 1865. Mr. Miiller, 
when he arrived at the orphan houses, about 11 a.m., found 
the roofs greatly injured and laid open in at least twenty 
places, and about twenty large panes of glass broken. The 
wind, also, had blown the slates against the woodwork of the 
windows, and had broken it in two places. It was Saturday, 
the glaziers’ men could not be got together, and nothing could 
be done that day. “ Of course, nothing could be done on the 
coming day, it being the Lord’s Day.” 


‘‘ Under these circumstances we besought the Lord, that, if it might 
be, He would mercifully be pleased to keep off the rain, and remove 
the gales. If there had been’ any heavy rain, the houses would have 
been much damaged; and if the wind had blown as in the morning, 
many hundreds more of the slates might have been blown off. Now 
see as to the wind. Inthe afternoon of Saturday it was compara- 
tively calm; but in the evening it began again to blow much, at the 
very time while I had, with my dear wife, my usual time for prayer. 
But, having six or seven times called upon the Lord, it grew calm, not 
a siugle slate more was blown off, as far as I could learn. And as to 
the rain, only a few drops fell on Saturday, none on the Lord’s day, 
and on Monday we had a number of men on the roofs, and others to 
mend the windows and make good the broken woodwork. On Monday 
and Tuesday rain and wind were stayed. The sky was fall of clonds, 
but only a few drops fell ; nothing to hurt the houses or hinder the 
work, By mid-day of Wednesday the roofs were so far repaired as 
that all the worst places were made good, except one. But now it 
began to rain, and rather heavily. The slaters had to leave the roof 
and come into the house; and the appearance was, that still much 
damage might be done. We saw the state of things, and my dear wife 


and that very afternoon the worst of all the places was repaired, and 
it was found that the rain had done no damage, for the opening was 
on the south side, whilst the rain came from the north. By the end 
of the week all the other slighter injuries were also repaired, and.thus 
we had, in the face of great damage and difficulty, most precious 
deliverances in answer to prayer.” 


Mr. Miiller will be honoured among men for his good works. 
But it is clear that he would much rather be known among 
them for his faith. The distinguishing feature of his creed is, 
that, “if we trust in God, and betake ourselves to Him in 
believing prayer, we are helped, and our hearts are kept m 
peace.” “This,” he says, “is to be aimed after, not only for 
our own good, but because it tends to the glory of God, and is 
a testimony to the unconverted as to the reality of the things of 
God, and tends to the strengthening of the faith of our fellow 
believers.” ge 

The founder of the Orphanages appears to live in such an 
atmosphere of faith that, while the greatest personal privations 
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and any temporary failure in pecuniary supplies in former 
years failed to depress him, so the largest donations have now 
no power to surprise him. He had determined to go on with 
the new Orphan Houses, Nos. 4 and 5, as soon as he had 
received one half the amount (£50,000) needed for the two 
houses. In November he received £5,000 for the Building 
Fund from a donor who desired neither his name nor his place 
of abode to be known. Did Mr. Miiller think it strange and 
marvellous that he should receive such a large sum in one 
donation ? Not at all. ‘“ While my heart was filled with joy 
and gratitude I remained calm, perfectly calm, without the 
least excitement. Nor was I in the least surprised at the 
greatness of the donation, for I look out for answers for my 
prayers, and I expect much from that bountiful heart which 
spared not the Lord Jesus. If £10,000, yea £20,000, had been 
given to me at once, it would not have surprised me.” He 
had now £2,000 more than the half of the sum needed, and 
he took steps to acquire eighteen acres of land, only separated 
by the turnpike road from the ground on which the new 
Orphan House, No. 3, was erected. When he was on the very 
point of leaving Bristol for Warrington for the signature of 
the deeds and for obtaining them, he received information that 
a Warwickshire donor who for twenty months, month after 
month, had sent him £100 for the Building Fund, £28. 8s. for 
the printing of tracts, and £28. 8s. for the support of thirty-one 
orphans, had died. Mr. Miiller had received about £5,000 
altogether from this Warwickshire donor, and now he was 
suddenly removed. What effect did the news produce upon 
the mind of Mr. Miiller? The news, he says, found him in 
peace, was read in peace, and did not for one moment rob him 
of his peace. “I was no more disturbed in mind,” he writes, 
“and no more made anxious by the removal of this donor, 
who had contributed after the rate of about £1,900 a year 
during the last twenty months than if some one had been 
removed who had only given a few shillings or a few pounds.” 
Mr. Miller earnestly and successfully inculpates himself from 
any sentiment herein akin to ingratitude. He, in whom he 
trusted, remained. ‘“ Many times I have been similarly 
situated. One donor after another, who contributed much, 
has been removed; many such have beeen removed; but 
God, my never-failing friend and helper, has remained to 
me. One died who had given me thousands of pounds; 
but God remained, and the work went on. Another died 
who had given me thousands of pounds; but God remained, 
and the work went on, and was enlarged still more. Another 
died who had given me thousands of pounds; but the work 
went on, and was enlarged far more still. And thus, what- 
ever changes have befallen me as to donors, by death, by their 
alteration of circumstances, by their alteration of heart towards 
God, He, the Living God, has more and more helped me, and 
done so more and more manifestly.” When the Irish famine 
prevailed, the work went on more easily than in any previous 
year, although so many charitable contributions were sent to 
Ireland. The Crimean war, the Lancashire distress in the 
cotton districts, had the same story to tell. The friends of the 
Orphanages contributed more largely than usual, because, as 
Mr. Miiller affirms, Divine Providence touched their hearts, 
or, as more worldly men might affirm, from the fear that 
some portion of the usual donations might be diverted from the 
orphans. 

Another “encouraging answer to prayer” is related by 
Mr. Miiller in relation to his mission work. In May last he 
had sent out £608 to labourers in the Gospel at home and 
abroad ; and on the 23rd of that month, it being near the time 
for making up his report, he sat down before the list of 
122 preachers of the Gospel at home and abroad in order to 
portion out as much more as it appeared to him desirable to 
send to them. After having written under each name in 
pencil the amount he desired to send, he found, on reckoning 
it up, that it altogether amounted to £466. He had, however, 
only £374 left, and required an additional sum of £92. 

“I was not discouraged (he says), but wrote down the fol- 
lowing on a piece of paper :— 

** £466 I desire to send out, at least, yet further, if it pleases the 
Lord, for which I pray still, and ask Him still to give.me the full 
amount of means yet needed. George Miiller, May 23, 1865.’ This 
matter now was especially brought before the Lord this very evening 
before I went home. And now see, dear reader, how the Lord dealt 
with me. When I came home, a little after nine o'clock, I found a 


£5 note had been left at my house from H. B. of Clifcon, the disposal 
of which being left to me, I took for this object. On the next morning, 


» May 24th, I received from London £100, which had been placed some 


time since by a Christian lady into the hands of a Christian gentleman 
for missions, but was now, by the wish of that lady, sent to me to 
dispose of it for that object ; and thus, as the fruit of earnest prayer, 
believing and expecting prayer, came to hand to give the answer to 
my prayers. This, however, was not all. I also received, as ‘a 


birthday memorial,’ £50. This £50 was left at my disposal, and I 
took it therefore for missions. With this donation was also sent from 
‘B. I. H.’ £5 for Mr. C. and £5 for myself. I had thus a precious 
answer to prayer and the desire of my heart given to me, and I was 
able to send out even a little more than I had written down, viz., 
£503 instead of £466.” 
Mr. Miiller is a little in advance of his age in the earnestness 
and success with which he has inculcated the duty of a fixed 
and regular system of giving. In his “ Brief Narrative of 
Facts,” relative to the new orphan houses, &c., he strongly 
exhorts his readers to “fix upon a certain proportion to 
dedicate to the Lord, for the benefit of the poor, or the spread 
of the Gospel, or His work in other ways.” Let this certain pro- 
portion be never so small at the beginning, he argues, yet 1t 18 
better to introduce this small proportion, and to introduce the 
systematic giving, than to give spasmodically and irregularly, 
as the feelings may be wrought upon. He maintains that 
Christians “should hold all they have and are with reference 
to the Lord, not as owners but as stewards, and not yet owners, 
as we shall be hereafter.” He says he has practised these 
principles unhesitatingly during these thirty-five years, and he 
promises those who may follow his example blessings unspeak- 
ably great. Perhaps the ministers of Protestant churches in 
England have too much neglected the duty thus enjoined by 
the founder of the Ashley Down Orphanages. Our public 
charities make an imposing show, yet Churchmen and 
Protestant Dissenters give less in proportion to their means 
than the members of almost any other civilized creed. The 
Roman Catholics, as a rule, give more liberally and syste- 
matically than Protestants, and the Jews far more than either. 
It is difficult to find in London a Jewish family of any 
respectability that does not give a tenth of its income in 
charity and good works. It is equally difficult to find one 
that exceeds a tenth. Mr. Miiller, however, goes far beyond 
this. He quotes with approval the plan adopted by one of his 
correspondents, who, many years ago, gave 5 per cent. on his 
gross earnings; then, as his business increased, 10 per cent.; and 
now, as it brings in more than his large family (eight children) 
need for their support and good education, he gives 15 per 
cent. as the minimum. 

Not a few donors to the Orphanages hold with Mr. Miiller 
that those who thus give have, “by the Lord’s rich and 
abundant repayment, the power of giving more and more.” 
Here is a “Christian mercantile gentleman,” who writes to 
confess how he was properly punished for his stinginess :— 
“In 1863, in common with many others, I encountered a 
severe pecuniary loss, and so did not feel at liberty to keep up 
my usual donations of one tenth. Well, 1864 turned out to be 
the leanest year I have yet experienced in business. This 
year, 1865, I have resumed my former habit, and I may say I 
am none the poorer for it.” Here is another correspondent 
who has found his earthly, as well as spiritual, account in his 
Christian liberality :—“ My dear Sir,—Again I am permitted 
to send you a cheque for £37. 13s. 3d., being the balance of a 
fund which I have now for five years regularly set aside out 
of my income for the work and people of the Lord. So much 
have I been blest in thus doing that the fifth year has more 
than doubled the first, thus proving the truth of Proverbs xix. 
17.” The text thus quoted is one of those read in the offer- 
tory :—“ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord; and look, what he layeth out it shall be paid him 
again.” A Hampshire donor sends £5. 8s. He and his 
godly wife some years ago determined to send the orphans one 
tenth part of their income. “Since that time the Lord has 
been pleased to give them considerably more means than they 
had before; and (adds Mr. Miiller) I have had again and 
again similar donations of five pounds and upwards from 
these donors, who formerly were too poor to send even a 
little.” This, he says, shows the blessedness of systematic 
giving. An elderly man at Sunderland felt constrained to lay 














by a weekly sum, from reading Mr. Miiller’s reports. “As 
soon as he made this agreement with the Lord, his master told 
him, to his great astonishment, the next Saturday when he 
paid him (he has £50 a year), that he’would raise his wages 
£10 a year.” From Honduras Mr. Miiller receives a large 
Mexican gold coin worth 16 dollars, with the following 
letter :-— 

“Dear Brother Miiller—I have just received from the hand of the 
Lord this donation, which I forward to you. I have been all this year 
asking the Lord to give me means, saying, in childlike simplicity, 
‘ Father, I have nothing this year to send to Brother Miiller’ I felt 
confident that the Lord would give in His own time, but not knowing 
from whence it should come. I would have sent it in July, as before ; 
but my prayer-hearing Father in heaven thought otherwise. He gives 
in September, instead of July, and gives me more than I asked for; 
He raises up another friend, who begs me to forward his donation. I 
send sixteen dollars, five for myself, and eleven for him.” 
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A “Minister of Christ,” who addresses Mr. Miiller as “my 
dear brother,” finds systematic giving a safeguard against 
avarice. He sends £1. 5s., of which £1 is for the Building 
Fund, and 5s. for Mr. Miiller’s own personal use. He also 
encloses £5 to be used as Mr. Miiller thinks best, and adds :— 


*“T have made it a matter of conscience to give to God’s cause a 
fixed proportion of my income, and as much above that as at the end 
of the year I find I can spare. I would not give up this plan now on 
any account. I have found a real blessing, in following it out; and 
not only so, but it is the best of all the many safeguards which I have 
tried, against what I know to be a besetting sin of mine—the love of 
money—covetousness, which is idolatry. I have often trembled when 
I have thought of the case of Judas, the first Christian minister, who 
yielded to this vile sin, and have besought God with tears to save me 
from coming into His condemnation. I believe I can trace an answer 
to this prayer in the feeling which has led me for three years past to 
devote never less than a tenth, and last year an eighth, of my income 
to Him. Please remember me in your prayers as an unworthy brother 
minister, beset with many temptations, yet who has obtained help of 
the Lord hitherto; and with sincerest and most fervent prayers for a 
blessing on yourself and all your Christian Jabours, allow me to sub- 
scribe myself affectionately yours, * * * *.” 


Another correspondent agrees with his wife to give up a 
certain portion of their income to the Lord, and so £5 came 
in from a kind friend, and in an hour or two afterwards £20 
of an old debt, of which they expected to receive little or 
nothing. The tithings were immediately sent to Mr. Miiller, 
as a thank-offering. From Brixham he receives £2, with this 
statement :—‘ I have found the hints in your pamphlets very 
good, respecting setting aside yearly a certain portion of one’s 
income for the Lord. Since doing so, I have received every 
year greater mercies from the Lord.” Mr. Miller quotes 
Seriptural promises for these temporal blessings :—‘ There is 
that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. The 


~ liberal soul shall be made fat; and he that watereth shall be 


watered also himself,” Prov. xi. 24,25. “ Give, and it shall be 
given unto you; good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, shall men given into your bosom. 
For with the same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be 
measured to you again,” Luke vi. 38. 

We have delayed to speak of the objects of the “ Scriptural 
Knowledge Institution for Home and Abroad.” They are 
four in number. 

1. To assist day-schools, Sunday-schools, and adult-schools, 
in which instruction is given upon Scriptural principles, and 
to establish schools of this kind. There are four day-schools in 
Bristol and two elsewhere, containing 485 children, and entirely 
supported by the funds of the institution; eleven other day- 
schools are assisted with money or books. Not less than 
15,000 children and grown-up persons altogether have been 
taught in the various schools, entirely supported by the institu- 
tion. The money expended during the past year in connection 
with the schools is £650. 7s. 8d., and during the past thirty- 
one years £12,032, 

2. To circulate the Holy Scriptures. The institution sells 
Bibles and New Testaments to poor persons at reduced prices, 
or, if the cases be found suitable, gives them altogether 
gratuitously. One feature in Mr. Miiller’s operations is 
deserving of praise. He is especially sensible of the importance 
of furnishing aged persons with copies in large type—a point 
of great moment; as the smallness of the type often prevents 
many aged persons from reading it ; and because Bibles printed 
in large type are, even in the present day, expensive, considering 
the means of the poor. 

Since the commencement of the institution, it has circulated 
more than 36,000 Bibles, 27,000 Testaments, 4,000 Psalms and 
other smaller portions of the Holy Scriptures in several 
languages. 

The amount expended during the past year under this head 
was £404. The total amount since 1834 to £7,960. 

3. To aid missionary efforts, Mr. Miiller receives about 
1,000 letters a year from the 122 labourers of the Gospel in 
various parts of the world whom he seeks to assist. They are 
not the missionaries of the institution, nor does Mr. Miiller bind 
himself to give them a stated salary. But “ Often, very often,” 
he says, “the sums which I have been enabled to send have 
reached them when they had no money, nor even provisions for 
themselves and their families.” 

The sum of £5,669 was expended during the past year under 
this head. The total amount spent on missionary operations 
since 1834 is £61,494, 

4, The circulation of tracts and books. 

The number of tracts and books circulated within the last 
year by the institution was 2,659,016, at a cost of £1,068. The 
total number circulated since 1840 is 25,000,000, at a cost of 
£14,394, These tracts require weeding. Some are excellent, both 
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in manner and matter, while others are below criticism. One, 
entitled the “ Daughters of Mercy,” upon the death of 2,000 poor 
women in the Jesuit church of Santiago, in Chili, in 1863, should 
be immediately withdrawn from circulation. It would be physi- 
cally impossible for Mr. Miiller, with his multifarious duties, to 
read every tract published at his institution, and we prefer to 
believe that this uncharitable attack upon the Roman Catholic 
creed has escaped his perusal. 

5. The fifth object of the institution is to board, clothe, and 
scripturally educate, destitute children who have lost both 
parents by death. 

The orphan work of the institution is that which will 
principally interest our readers, and it is that by which 
Mr. Miiller will be best and longest remembered. The orphan 
houses are three in number, and in May, 1865, they contained 
respectively the full number for which they were fitted up, 
viz., 300 in No. 1, 400 in No. 2, and 450 in No. 3, making a 
total number of 1,150 orphans, under the care of Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss Miiller. The total number of orphans who have 
been under their care since 1836 is 1,986. 

Applications have been made for the admission of 600 or 
700 more orphans than the houses will hold, and Mr. Miiller 
hopes before long to proceed with the erection of two 
additional houses, and thas to accommodate altogether 2,000 
orphans. 

The girls are kept in the establishment until they ‘are 
able to go to service. Mr. Miiller wisely prefers to train 
the girls for domestic service, instead of apprenticing them to 
a business, as being generally far better for their bodies and 
souls. Only in a few instances have female orphans been 
apprenticed to businesses, when their health would not allow 
them to go to service. The girls generally remain in the 
institution until they are 18 or 19 years old; and, as children 
are received from their earliest days, Mr. and Mrs. Miiller have 
often had girls of thirteen, fourteen, and even seventeen years 
under their care. They are instructed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, English history, a little of 
universal history, all kinds of useful needlework, and household 
work, They also make their own clothes and keep them in 
repair. The girls constitute the great majority of the 
inmates. 

The boys, who are from 80 to 100 in number, are generally 
apprenticed between 14 and 15 years old. They have a free 
choice of the trade they like to learn, but, having once chosen 
and been apprenticed, they are not allowed to alter their trade. 
They have the same kind of mental cultivation as the girls, 
and they learn to knit and mend their stockings. They also 
make their beds, clean their shoes, scrub their rooms, and 
work a little in the garden-ground round the orphan establish- 
ment. 

‘The orphans are received in the order in which application 
is made for them, without any sectarian distinction what- 
ever, and without favour or partiality. No interest is 
necessary, nor is it expected that any money shall be paid 
with the orphans. Mr. Miiller emphatically affirms that no 
sectarian views prompt him or in the least influence him in 
the reception of children. “I do not belong to any sect,” he 
says. “The New Orphan Houses, on Ashley Down, Bristol, 
are not my orphan houses; not the orphan houses of any 
party or sect; but they are God’s orphan houses, and the 
orphan houses for any and every destitute orphan who has 
lost both parents—provided, of course, there be room in 
them.” 

The orphan houses are shown to visitors on three afternoons 
in the week. Applications for the admission of orphans, and 
contributions for the institution, should be addressed to Mr. 
Miiller, at his house, No, 21, Paul-street, Kingsdown, Bristol. 
The income for the orphans is kept distinct from the other 
funds of the institution. It may, perhaps, occur to Mr. Miiller 
that the four first objects of the institution are provided for, 
and carried out quite as efficiently by other societies, and that 
his orphan work has by its growth and extent established a 
claim upon his sole and undivided attention. It would be 
unjust to Mr. Miiller, his wife, his daughter, and Miss Groves, 
not to notice the letters from orphans who have been brought up 
at the Home, and who write to thank these Christian benefac- 
tors for their affectionate and unceasing care. They express 
the greatest gratitude, love, and honour for Mr. Miiller. 
These letters show the position in which the founder and his 
family stand to the children while they are yet in the Home, 
and the endeavours of the orphans, when they leave the asylum, 
not to do discredit to the moral and religious training they have 
received. 

It may be said that a Union workhouse school ought to be 
as well conducted and as desirable a home for destitute orphans 
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as Mr. Miiller’s orphanages. Perhaps the best of these asylums 
(for example, the City of London Union Schools at Hanwell, 
may, as regards kindness to the children, food, dress, education, 
and the arrangements of the building, sustain a comparison 
with the Ashley Down Orphanages. The element of relative 
annual cost is exceedingly deceptive as a test of comfort and 





the attention, and a truthfulness that commands respect and 
admiration. The story of his Christian faith and patience—of 
his calm reliance on the goodness of the Almighty—cannot be 
read without profit, and will long survive in our religious 
biographies. In this age of ridicule and persiflage, it would 
be easy to raise a laugh at the expense of the founder of the 








efficiency ; but, so far as it goes, the excess of outlay is on the 
side of the Union schools. The average cost at Ashley Down 
last year was £11 per child per annum. At Hanwell, it is 
more than half as much again. So far as the personal com- 
fort and education of the children are concerned, the City 
pauper schools manifest little or no inferiority to the orphan- 
ages. The latter, however, possess two immense advantages 
over a pauper establishment. In the first place, Mr. Miiller 
has abolished the degrading badge of pauperism. In the next 
place, the orphans of Ashley Down are not, like pauper 
children, subject to contamination from the demoralized 
children of the worst class of paupers. Mr. Miiller takes the 
greatest care not to admit any child into his orphan family 
whose conversation or influence is likely to have an injurious 
tendency upon the rest. In a pauper Union school no such 
precautions can be taken. A vagabond or dissolute family 












and in a few months again apply for relief. The children are 
again sent to the schools, where they are welcomed back by 
their old associates, who greedily listen to the various ad- 
ventures, mostly of a disreputable description, which they have 
passed through. The mind of the pauper child thus inevitably 
becomes contaminated, in spite of any care that may be taken 
by the school officials. The last and greatest superiority of 
the Ashley Down Orphanages over even a model Union school 
is too obvious to be insisted on. Mr. Miiller, from religious 
motives, devotes himself, with cheerful practical piety, to the 
bodily, mental, and spiritual distress of the poor children 
admitted into his home. No perfunctory inspection by boards 
of guardians—no administration by a staff of paid servants— 
can be expected to produce the same order and efficiency as 
the personal control and watchful eye of a man who has 
devoted himself to the work, and who now brings the experi- 
ence of thirty years to the management of his orphanages. 
We have thought it better to allow Mr. Miiller to speak for 
himself, and to describe his own motives, views, and objects, so far 
as our space would permit, in his own language. It is to be 
regretted that, like too many of his school, he carries his 
doctrine of special Providences to the verge of superstition and 
fanaticism, and that the readers of his reports are occasionally 
shocked by the unseemly and irreverent familiarity with which 
he and his disciples speak of the Deity. 









































not less pious, would discern the influence of human means and 
mechanical agency. He is fond of reminding his readers that 


“as the result of prayer to God,” and “ without any one having 
been personally applied to for anything by me.” He omits to 


supplied by his distribution of books and tracts. 
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and education of orphans. It is scarcely less widely known 
that Mr. Miiller’s schools are supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, that, if these contributions are withheld, the schools 
must be closed, and, further, that many hundred orphans are 
waiting for admission, which cannot be granted until the funds 
come in for building two more orphanages. When it is remem- 


distributed altogether more than twenty-five million tracts, it 


mechanical agencies which, like a sensible man, he has so widely 
—. for the benefit of his orphan family. The vast 
pu licity given to his benevolent labours, and the very attrac 
tive nature of the charity for which he pleads, are alike show 
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most distant colonies of the British empire, and, indeed, from 
the very ends of the earth. 


The most educated and fastidious reader, whatever he may | 





think of Mr. Miiller’s religious peculiarities, will scarcely deny | 
that he has devoted himself to a great and good work. Many 
will desire to know something more of this remarkable man, 
and they will thank us for again referring them to an octavo 
volume published by Nisbet, London, entitled “ A Narrative of | 
some of the Lord’s Dealings with George Miiller,” price 3s. 6d. | 
It is, in fact, Mr. Miiller’s autobiography, and it is throughout | 
& most interesting work. His style is clear and concise, and 
every page bears upon it the stamp of truth, The various 
episodes of his career are described with a vividness that rivets 
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enter the workhouse, leave it after a time, with their children, | 


Mr. Miiller insists — 
upon seeing miraculous interferences where other Christians, — 


the sum of £212.872 has been given to him for the orphans, | 
take into the account the wholesale machinery of advertising | 


emanating from the Scriptural Knowledge Society announces | 
the existence of his institution for the reception, protection, | 


bered that Mr. Miiller’s Scriptural Knowledge Institution has _ 


need not be doubted that he has largely profited from the | 


in the contributions which pour in upon Mr. Miiller from the | 


Ashley Down Orphanages; yet, having regard to the enormous 
difficulties Mr. Miiller has overcome, and the sacredness and 
usefulness of his work, we are more inclined to exclaim with 


Tennyson— 
** Hollow smile and frozen sneer 


Come ncot here!” 








SCIENCE. 





From the statements of a writer in the Queensland Guardian, it 
appears that the cinchona plant is indigenous in the new colony. 
It grows plentifully at Gayudah, and very abundantly on the 
Burnett district. It has been seen on the banks of the Mary 
_ river, as well as in the interior of the Wide Bay country. Visitors 
_ to Sandgate either eat the leaves, pluck the berries, or drink the 
juice of the bark, which they strip from trees overhanging the sea. 

Two new anesthetics, which bid fair to rival even chloroform, 
have lately been introduced into practice by an English — 

At the meeting of the British Medical Association Mr. Nunneley 
exhibited two substances, the bromide of ethyle and the chloride 
of olefiant gas, which for some time past he had used as anes- 
thetics. He stated that he had not lately performed any serious 
operation, either in private practice or at the Leeds General 
Infirmary, without the patient being rendered insensible by one or 
other of these agents, each of which he believed to possess 
important advantages over chloroform. They were among the 
many analogous bodies experimented on by him, and were favour- 
ably mentioned in the essay on Anesthesia, which he published in 
the Transactions of the Association for 1849. At that time the 
difficulty and cost of their preparation were too great to allow 
of their being commonly employed. This difficulty, however, has 

_ been overcome ; and, should their use become general, they can be 
made at a cost not exceeding that of chloroform. They both act 
speedily, pleasantly, and well. The patient might be kept in- 
sensible for any length of time, while the most serious and painful 
operations were being conducted. No disagreeable symptoms had 
in any case resulted from their use. 

M. Nabel’s inquiries into the explosive power of the new com- 
pound nitroglycerine, have resulted in showing that this substance 
may be used with great advantage for blasting purposes. Its chief 
advantage is that it requires a much smaller hole or chamber than 
gunpowder, the strength of the latter being hardly one-tenth 
of that of the former. If the “ boring” contain fissures, it must 
first be lined with clay to make it water tight; this done, the 
nitroglycerine is poured in, and water after it, which being the 
lighter liquid remains at the top. A fuse is then applied in) 
_ the usual manner. 
| The American Government have seriously taken up the subject of 
_ aérial navigation, and are actually having a machine for the purpose 

constructed on a large scale. It consists of a cigar-shaped canoe 
made of copper, with iron ribs. In the centre of this is laced 
an engine, capable of working four screw-fans, with 20 feet of blades 
—one of these being placed above, another below, and one at each 
end. The two former are for the purposes of ascent and descent, 
and the two latter for horizontal motion. The whole apparatus 
when completed is to weigh about six tons. It is not difficult to 
anticipate what the result of the experiment will be. The American 
, Government was induced to make it by the results said to have 
been arrived at by the late General Mitchell, in certain trials he 
made with the screw-fans, by which it was considered to be proved 
that one 20 feet in diameter would, with a given velocity, lift more 
than a weight of six tons. 
Apropos of the much discussed subject of communication 
between the passengers and guard in railway trains, we may 
mention that the South-Western Company have made a first step 
towards a really practical method of accomplishing the desire of 
the public. The system of communication is of the electric kind, 
and the carriages of the Exeter express are now fitted with the 
_ apparatus, and contain plain directions for its use. These are as 
_ follows :—In the event of something of a serious event occurring 
| which urgently requires the stoppage of the train, the passenger 
may break “the glass” and “ring” by moving the bell-handle in 
_ the direction indicated by the arrow. Instantly a bell will ring in 

each guard’s van, and also on the engine: When the guards and 

engine-men hear the bell they will at once look carefully along 


| 


| each side of the train, and in case any violent oscillation be seen, 


or a carriage be on fire, or other occurrence of a serious character 
be observed, the train will be stopped as speedily as possible ; and, 


| when stopped, must be protected by signals as prescribed. Should, 
_ however, the guard and engine-driver fail to observe anything 


which really necessitates an immediate stoppage of the train, their 
duty will be to stop the train at the next station or junction, so as 
to protect the train, when stopped, by the fixed signals, When 
the train is stopped, the passenger who broke the glass and rang 
the bell will communicate with the guard, but should he fail to do 
so, the guard will detect the compartment from which the passen- 
ger gave the alarm by looking for the broken glass ; “ and in case 
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the alarm has been mischievously and wantonly given, or from 
insufficient cause, the names and addresses of all the passengers in 
that compartment will be taken, in order that the law may be 
enforced.’ 

At a late meeting of the French Academy of Science, M. Bérard 
brought before the notice of the savans his new method of pre- 
paring steel by introducing certain gases into heated metal. This 
process consists essentially in alternately oxidizing and reducing 
cast iron in a furnace suited to the purpose. The oxidation is 
produced in one portion of the cast iron by the introduction of 
atmospheric air, and the reduction in another by a mixture of 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide. After twelve or fourteen minutes, 
the processes are reversed, the portions previously submitted to 
oxidation being reduced and vice versé. Any oxygen evolved is 
absorbed by burning coke placed in a proper position. When this 
alternate action is found by trial to have been conducted long 
enough, the operation is stopped—decarbonation being the termi- 
nating process. During oxidation the bases of the metals proper 
and of the earths are oxidized ; the sulphur, phosphorus, &c., form 
acids, and then escape. During reduction the iron is brought to 
the metallic state and the earths separate as scoria, any remaining 
et phosphorus, &c., being eliminated as acids, and some 
carbon is restored to the iron. A high temperature is produced 
during “ oxidation,” and a low one during “reduction.” Ten or 
twelve tons are manipulated at each operation in the inventor's 
establishment, and the steel produced is said to have all the pro- 
perties of the ordinary kind. 

From a scientific contemporary, we learn that a very important 
discovery has just been made in connection with the tanning of 
leather, by means of which the use of oak-bark may be entirely dis- 
pensed with. The process, which has been devised by M. Picard, 
chiefly depends upon the substitution of turpentine for tannin, and 
it only occupies twelve hours, in which time leather is produced more 
effectively than under the old process. The process, though called 
“ tanning,” is evidently not even a modification of the old method. 
Leather is a chemical compound of tannin and gelatine ; but in 
M. Picard’s process the fatty substances of the hides are merely 
dissolved out by the turpentine, and though a material having some- 
what the appearance of leather results, it seems hard to believe 
that it possesses all the good qualities of true leather. The 
product may, however, answer well for other purposes, and is 
50 per cent. cheaper than the material now generally employed. 

A new fossil reptile of gigantic proportions has turned up in the 
Wealden formations of Brooke, in the Isle of Wight. The only 
parts of the skeleton wanting are the head and neck. The animal 
was about six feet long from the shoulder to the rump, and was 
furnished with a massive tail five feet lopg. The legs were about 
four feet long, terminating in a broad, short foot. One of the 
most remarkable features of this curious relic is the manner in 
which it is*¢lothed in bony armour. Plates of bone from half an 
inch to four inches in diameter, and about half an inch thick 
covered all parts of the body except the back, which bore a huge 
osseous shield. This strange fossil was discovered last month by 
the Rev. W. Fox, of Buxton, near Brooke, and has received the 
name of Polacanthus from Professor Owen. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


Tue 35th annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was commenced at Birmingham on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 6. The president for the year, Professor Phillips, 
M.A., LL.D., F.RS., delivered a most appropriate and eloquent 
address in the Town-hall to a crowded audience ; and the working- 
business of the various sections commenced as usual the following 
morning. 

The President of Section A, for Mathematical and Physical 
Science (Mr. Spottiswoode), in prefacing the business of the 
meeting by a summary of the principal subjects which had occupied 
their attention during the past year, reminded the section that it 
seemed now to be established that the solar spots were at a lower 
level than the penumbre, that the photosphere was gaseous, and 
that the behaviour of the spots as to appearance and disappearance 











SE 


was dependent upon the position of the planets, and principally | 


upon that of Venus. 
than the photosphere, was also ascertained; but whether this arose 
from its consisting of solid matter, or of matter at a lower tem- 

rature, or otherwise, was still a matter of doubt. The planet 

ars had recently been the object of much telescopic research. 
The supposition that the redder parts of its disk were land, and 
the greyer parts sea, appeared to be established. Recent observa- 
tions also confirmed the view that snow was visible in its polar 
regions, but not apparently beyond the latitude of 50° or 40°. 
oe the latitude of Arctic climate in Mars with that of the 
Earth, it had been concluded that the temperature of the two 
planets was not very different. The solar radiation was, of course, 
very disproportionate ; but the explanation of the comparatively 
slight difference in temperature was to be sought in the action of a 
dense atmosphere, which Professor Tyndall had shown was capable 
of retaining large quantities of heat, which would otherwise radiate 
off into space. Luminous meteors and shooting-stars had now been 
brought to a considerable extent within the range of laws. Not 
only might the periodic showers of August and November be 
classed with planetary phenomena, but even the movement of other 
hitherto supposed erratic meteors might probably be regulated by 





That the central mass was also less brilliant | 


the same laws. A French academician had even gone so far as to 
suggest that certain variations of temperature might be influenced 
by the positions of these bodies. In the more distant regions of 
space, the nebule had been carefully observed and their spectra 
analyzed. The analysis seemed to confirm the surmise that many 
of the unresolved nebul were actually gaseous. In one curious 
instance, that of the great nebula in the sword-handle of Arion, 
telescopic and spectrum observations appeared not to accord. The 
former showed the nebul to be resolvable into a few bright spots ; 
the latter showed a spectrum of only three bright lines, a criterion 
of gaseity. The solution was probably to be found in the sug- 
gestion that the bright spots were not stars, but aggregations of 
gaseous fluid. Imagination would lead them to conclude that we 
had here a cosmic process actually before their eyes—the birth of a 
stellar group; the formation, perhaps, of solar systems ; the ne- 
bular theory, in fact, realized. But strict scieutific induction for- 
bade them as yet to receive this as an ascertained conclusion. He 
would not even attempt to chronicle all the recent improvements 
in optical instruments, particularly in telescopic eye-pieces. The 
progress, however, of improvement in the microscope had a special 
interest in relation to the locality in which they were assembled, 
because the apparatus involved the use of a very thin kind of glass 
manufactured solely by Messrs. Chance. 

In the course of the business of the section Mr. H. C. Sorby 
briefly described his new form of spectrum microscope ; amongst its 
other uses it might be employed in detecting blood-stains—even 
the one-millionth part of a grain could be unmistakably detected. 

The President of the Chemical Section, in his opening address, 
alluded to the interest they must feel in assembling in a town 
where, on the Ist of August, 1744, Priestly laid the foundation of 
modern chemistry by the discovery of oxygen; where Mathew 
Boulton, James Keir, Dr. Withering, Dr. Darwin, and, foremost of 
all, James Watt resided, who here diversified his inquiring labours 
with his famous investigations into the composition of water. It 
was at the factory at Soho that Murdoch made the first t 
experiments in gas-lighting at the illuminations for the short-lived 
peace of Amiens ; and it was in Birmingham that Dr. Roebuck, in 
the middle of the last century, erected the first leaden chamber for 
the making of sulphuric acid, and thereby inaugurated the most 
important of the chemical manufactures of this country. Amo 
problems which have for some time past engaged the attention o 
chemists, few are of greater interest and importance than those 
connected with the idea of the atomicity of the elements. It was 
well known that chemists distinguish between the atomic weight 
and the equivalent of anelement. A classification of the elements 
into families had been made, and this classification rested on the 
atomicity of the elements. The elements being divided into 
monotomic, diatomic, triatomic, and tetratomic. Among subjects 
connected with the atomicity of elements, none were more curious 
and interesting than that singular phenomenon Isomerism, or the 
fact of two bodies identical in chemical composition, as regarded 
their ultimate elements, having quite distinct and different properties, 
Closely connected with the same subject were the investigations 
into the constitution of the more complex organic acids which have 
been prosecuted so actively for the last five or six years. These 
investigations called for the introduction of fixed principles of 
nomenclature for regulating the construction of names for the 
recently discovered compounds, and the present meeting would 
afford a good opportunity for discussing the subject. In conelu- 
sion, Dr. Miller referred to the improved methods of voltaic 
decomposition without the use of a battery, and to the extremely 
interesting results obtained by Deville and Troost with reference 
to the permeability to gases of certain dense metals at high 
temperatures ; a practical deduction from these experiments being 
that metallic air pyrometers cannot. be relied upon for measuring 
elevated temperatures. , 

Amongst others, a paper on silicium in iron, by Dr. Phipson, was 
read by the secretary of the section, Mr. Winkler Wills. Dr. Phipson 
had been led to examine the subject of silicium in iron from the fact 
that he found several samples of iron which was reported as 
yielding very different qualities of Bessemer steel to be of precisely 
similar chemical composition ; and, following up the subject, he 
came to the conclusion that the difference in the quality of the steel 
arose from the manner in which it occurred as free or combined. 
The author was now enabled to determine, by the amount of com- 
bined silicium, the suitability of iron for the manufacture of Bes- 
semer steel, that iron which yielded the smallest quantity of 
combined silicium being most suitable for this purpose. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, as President of the Geological Section, 
gave, as might be expected, a highly-interesting and _ instructive 
address to its members. After alluding to the cordiality with 


| which the members of the association had been received in Bir- 


mingham on two former occasions, viz., in the years 1839 and 


_ 1849, the president proceeded to give a brief but comprehensive 


sketch of the recent progress of geological science. The recent dis- 
covery of organic remains in the Laurentian rocks of Canada had 
proved that the term azaic formerly applied to these deposits was 
erroneous, but no fossils had yet been found in the representatives 
of these beds in the north-west highlands of Scotland. It had been 
supposed that the marbles of Connemara-containtained the Eozoon 
Canadense, but Professor Hackness has examined them in vain for 
traces of organic structure. ‘This discovery of a foraminifer in 
the very lowest known deposit, instead of interfering with, sus- 
tains the truth of the doctrine that the lowest animals alone occur 
in the earliest zone of life, and that this beginning was follones 
through long periods by creations of higher and higher anima 
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successively. Thus, through the whole of the vastly long Lower 
Silurian period, so rich in all the lower classes of marine animals, . 
whether mollusks, crustaceans, or zoophytes, no one has yet detected 
a vertebrated creature. Fishes first begin to appear in the latest 
Silurian deposit, from which time to the present day they have never 
ceased to prevail, and new forms of vertebrata, adapted to each 
succeeding period, have followed each other. In the overlying 
secondary and tertiary formations higher and -higher grades of 
animals successively appear, and the relics of man or his works 
have been detected in the youngest only of the tertiary deposits, 
though certainly at a period long anterior to all history. We now 
well know that human beings co-existed with quadrupeds that are 
extinct ; and we also know that the physical configuration of the 
surface has undergone considerable changes since such primeval 
men lived. This theory, started in France, by M. Boucher de 
Perthes, followed by some of his distinguished countrymen, has, in 
our country, received much illustration at the hands of Prestwich, 
Lyell, Falconer, Lubbock, Evans, and others, and is now a well- 
established doctrine. But the great feature at the other end of the 
geological series to which he reverted was the uncontradicted fact 
which has been passed over by many writers, or misrepresented by 
others, that there were enormously long periods following that of the 
primeval zoophytic deposits, during which the seas, though abound- 
ing in all other orders of animals, were not tenanted by fishes. 
Those writers, therefore, however eminent, who have said that 
fishes, mollusks, and other invertebrata appeared together, have 
asserted that which is positively at variance with the results of the 
researches of this century. With reference to the probable dura- 
tion of our great staple, coal, the president observed that as the 
great South Staffordshire coal-field was tending to exhaustion, it 1s 
cheering to know that extensive beds of coal will be worked in 
future ages under the red sandstone of the Midland Counties, and 
the magnesian limestone of Nottinghamshire, under which the great 
Derbyshire coal-field passes ; and hence all present estimates of the 
duration of our coal supply must be more or less fallacious. 
The estimate of last year shows our produce of coal to have 
risen to the astounding figure of 93 millions of tons, only 94 per 
cent. of which is exported for the use of foreign industries, Re- 
ferring to the Drift accumulations of the Midland Counties, Sir 
Roderick observed as one who holds to the belief that in former 
periods the crust of the earth was from time to time affected by 
an agency much more powerful than anything which has been ex- 
perienced in the historic era,—“ I do not believe that the wear and 
tear due to atmospheric erasive agency could, even after operatin 
for countless ages, have originated and deepened the valleys an 
gorges which occur in countries as flat as the tract in which we are 
now assembled. Admiring the Hullonian theory as derived from 
reasoning upon my native mountainous country, Scotland, and fully 
admitting that on adequate inclines ice and water must during 
long periods have produced great denudation of the rocks, I main- 
tain that such reasoning is quite inadequate to explain the mani- 
fest proofs of convulsive agency which abound all over the crust of 
the earth, and are to be seen in many of the mines in the very 
tract in which we are assembled. Thus, to bring such things to 
the mind’s eye of persons who are acquainted with this neighbour- 
hood, will any one who has examined the tract of Coalbrookdale 
contend that the deep gorge in which the Severn there flows has 
been eaten out by the agency of the river, the more so when the 
deep fissure is at once accounted for, when we see the abrupt 
severance which has taken place between the rocks that occupy its 
opposite sides. In that part of Shropshire the Severn has not worn 
away the rocks during the historic era, nor has it produced a 
deeper channel, whilst in its lower parts it has only deposited silt 
and mud, and increased the extent of land on its banks, From 
such data I conclude that we cannot apply to flat regions, in which 
water has little abrading power, the same inferences we a ply in 
mountainous countries ; and we certainly must admit that the con- 
vulsive dislocations of former periods produced many of those 
gorges in which our present streams flow. Placing no stint what- 
ever on the time which geologists must invoke to satisfy their 
minds as to the countless ages which elapsed during the accumu- 
lations of sediment, I reject as an assumption which is at va- 
Fiance with the numberless proofs of intense disturbance, that the 
mechanical disruptions of former periods and the overthrow of 
entire foundations, as seen in the Alps and many other mountain- 
chains, can be accounted for by any length of action of existing 
causes. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 1} per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25-22} per £1 sterling. ‘On comparing 
these rates soho English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard » It appears that gold is nearly one-tenth cent. 
_— London than in Paris. ng ee 

y advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 428 per mark, and the 
short exchange on London is 13-6} per £1 sterling. Standard gold at 
the English Mint price is, therefore, rather more than one-tenth 
per cent. dearer in London than in Hamburg. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 
days’ Bight is 109} to 109} per cent. At this rate there is no profit 
on the importation of gold from the United States. 

In Colonial Government securities Canada Six per Cents. (Jan. and 

? 1877-84) changed hands at 9734; ditto (Feb. and Aug.), 96; 

Six per Cents. (1878), 110}; Mauritius Six per Cents. (1873, 





Jan, and July), 104; New South Wales Five per Cents. (1888-92), 
90$; New Bead Five per ag am , oa Scotia Six per Cents. 
1875), 99; Queensland Six per Cents. 1023 ¢- ‘ ® 
' In es sob market there has been very little doing. a 
Consolidés have been quiet at 49} 4, and the other stocks were wr 
the New 5 per Cents. being in good demand. Mexican are a shade 
flatter at 243}. Italian are tending upwards. Spanish Passives 
and Certificates may both be quoted about t per cent. better. 
Egyptian are inquired for at a fractional advance. ae 

remain steady, but Russian 5 per Cents. are rather stronger. nit 
States 5-20’s have slightly declined—the Confederate Loan remaining 
flat at 6 7. 

International Financial shares are now quoted 1% to } prem.; 
General Credit, 1} to 2} prem., ex div.; London Financial, 8} to ; 
prem., ex div.; Imperial Mercantile, 1§ to 2 prem. ; Credit ep | 
and Mobilier of England, 4} to 2 prem. ; Hudson’s Bay, 15§ to 16; an 
Overend, Gurney, & Co., 3$ to § prem. , ai 

There has been only a limited amount of business transacted in 
miscellaneous shares. Crédit Foncier of Mauritius, Ebbw Vale, Na- 
tional Steam Navigation, West India and Pacific Steam, and Ocean 
Marine Insurance improved 10s., and Joint-stock Discount 5s. per 
share. Italian Irrigation Canal receded 10s.; Millwall Ironworks, 
London Financial Association, and Home and Colonial Assurance, 58.3 
Imperial Mercantile Credit, Overend, Gurney, & Co., and Hudson's 
Bay, 2s. 6d. per share. 

The following are the latest recorded prices of business transacted 
in insurance companies’ shares :—Albert Medical Life and Family 
Endowment, 2; Alliance British and Foreign, 14} 15; Atlas, 123 $5 
Liverpool and London Fire and Life, 11}; North British and Mer- 
cantile, 17} 18}; Provident Life, 38; Alliance British and Foreign 
Marine, 384; Ocean Marine, 24}4; Thames and Mersey Marine, 
748; and Universal Marine, 5. 

Gold continues to flow into the Bank of England, and, although 
this accumulation has hitherto been counteracted by the requirements 
of the harvest and for the purposes of home and foreign travel, there 
is a prospect that the reflux of specie at a later period will add one 
more to those incentives for speculation, the advent of which is already 
apparent to carefal observers. Should a check occur, it will probably 
be given by the introduction of such undertakings as the new Brazi- 
lian Loan, the natural effect of which is to divert the attention of 
investors from existing securities. 

Discount accommodation has been in good demand, especially at the 
Bavk, where advances are now being obtained in anticipation of the 
dividends due next month. Oat of doors the rates bave remained 
firm at 33 and 4 per cent., with exceptional operations at 3} per cent. 
In the Stock Exchange loans from day to day were quoted 24: n1i3 

r cent, 

Pe Notice has been posted at the Stock Exchange that the hol@ers of 
provisional certificates requiring to exchange them for bonds of the 
active debt of 1861, and for land certificates, are requested to present 
them at the office of the Committee of Spanish American Bond. 
holders, with lists thereof, on or before the 20th instant, in order that 
the same may be exchanged. The notice is signed by A. de 
Mosquera, Secretary of the Legation. 

The Stock Exchange Committee have passed the following resolu- 
tion :—‘‘ Resolved unanimously—That this committee, finding serious 
discrepancies between the prospectus and articles of association of the 
‘Glamorgan Iron and Coal Company (Limited),’ and also that there 
were many objectionable practices in the promotion of the company, 
and in the allotment of shares, decline to appoint a settling day.” 

It has been stated that some of the principal London Insurance 
Offices are likely to lose considerable sums by the recent conflagration 
at Constantinople. We understand, however, that this statement is 
incorrect, the greater portion of the houses destroyed having consisted 
of the wretched dwellings inhabited by the lower classes, and which 
would be regarded as quite unsuitable for insurance by an English 
office. 

Proposals for a new Brazilian 5 per cent. loan of £5,000,000 sterling 
were issued on Wednesday by Messrs. Rothschild. The subscription-price 
is 74, payable by instalments extending over the next 12 months, a 
discount being allowed of 5 per cent. on payments by anticipation, and 
dividend will run from the lst. inst. The bonds are to be issued for 
37 years, redeemable by annual drawings, to which a sinking-fund of 
1 per cent. per annum and the interest on all redeemed bonds will be 
applied. 

The new scheme for the conversion of the public debt of the 
Ottoman empire goes on apace. We are informed that Messrs. O. 8. 
Hansom and G. Tubini, of Constantinople, names well known in this- 
country, have joined the council of surveillance of the Grand Livre, 
appointed pursuant to Article II. of the law promulgated on the 29th 
of March in the present year. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company have notified the arrangements 
in connection with the conversion of the 8 per cent. preferential 
shares and the ordinary shares into consolidated stock. The transfer 
books are to be closed from the 30th inst. to the 21st of October. 

The amount of Government bills on India for which tenders will be 
received at the Bank of England on the 20th inst. will be rupees 
20,00,000 (£200,000). 

The London, Buenos Ayres, and River Plate Bank will in fature be 
known as the River Plate Bank Limited,” in accordance with the 
resolution confirmed at the last special meeting. 

With reference to the market for American Securities, Mr. EB. F. 
Satterthwaite reports as follows :—In the London market for American 
securities we have to record a fair average amount of business. United 
States Five-Twenty Bonds have been dull and heavy, but without any 
noteworthy change in price. The chief feature in the market 
been the large demand for Erie shares at steadily advancing prices. 


The buying has been of a very good description, resulting in an im.’ 


provement on the week of more than 2 dols., the closing price being 

56} to 57. Illinois shares have in some degree sympathized in the 

—_ as they close 79 to 3, or nearly 1 dol, above our last quota- 
ns. ? 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


ETONIANA, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


Tue author of this delightful little collection of “ Nuge 
Etonenses” has been fortunate in the time he has chosen for 
giving the result of his labours to the world. Public attention 

of late been much directed towards our great schools, and the 
most interesting Blue-book which has been issued within the last 
few years has disclosed, at Eton more particularly, an amount of 
irregularities (to use no harsher term) which shows the absolute 
necessity of speedy and energetic reform. At such a time, then, 
anything which will tend to unveil to us more of the inner life of 
our greatest public school, will meet with a ready welcome. Nor 
has our author been less felicitous in his treatment of his subject. It 
is not in the character of a mere “laudator temporis acti” that he 
appears before us, nor as an apologist for abuses which the most 
conservative Etonian can be as little anxious to see perpetuated as 
“Paterfamilias ” himself. His aim is rather to give a history of Eton 
manners and Eton peculiarities which even the most ardent 
reformer would be unwilling entirely to abolish, but some of which 
may not improbably ere long go the way of “Montem” and 
“Long Chamber.” If it is to be the work of this generation to 
remodel that which from sheer weight of years has fallen somewhat 
into decay, and to raise a nobler building upon the ruins of the old 
structure, it is at least well that some memorial should remain of 
what it was in its day—a worthy and admirable edifice. The 
modest preface to the volume before us states that it is the first 
attempt yet made to collect the history and traditions of Eton. If 
this be so, it is strange that Etonians (strong as they are in their 
esprit de corps, and with a fondness for their old school amounting 
most to devotion) should have allowed other schools to be in the 
field before them. The painstaking work of Mr. Walcott, has, in 
spite of many inaccuracies, supplied for Wykehamists a tolerably 
reliable history of their alma mater ; and the last few years have 
produced, in a somewhat different form, histories, or rather 
sketches, of life at both Rugby and Harrow. It is true, indeed, that, 
whilst every Rugbean could recognise in the work of “An Old 
Boy” the hand of a schoolfellow, “ Eric” would hardly be accepted 
by the rawest Harrow lad as a correct or fair description of Harrow 
ways and doings. Yet it was the same feeling which produced 
both books, and it is the same feeling which has now given us 
“Etoniana.” If Eton has lagged in the race, she does not make a 
bad appearance at the finish ; if the deeds of her sons have re- 
mained too long unsung, she may at least be congratulated on the 
“sacer vates” whom she has found at last. 


Could the shade of Waynflete have wandered a month or two 
back into “ the playing-fields,” and have witnessed the cricket- 
match betweéh his sons of Eton and the children of his first love 
at Winchester, his pious soul would have burned within him when 
he saw his scholars wearing such forbidden vanities as “ white 
boots.” Whether he would consider that the services of a pro- 
fessional bowler conduced to “ the studying of grammar,” ma 
perhaps be doubted ; and, when he discovered that one and 
were absolutely innocent of “ the first tonsure,” the alarm and 
disgust of the good bishop could be better imagined than described. 
Nevertheless, he might still find “ balm in Gilead,” for, though the 
four hundred and twenty and odd years which have since 
Waynflete left the banks of the Itchen, to become the first Provost 
of “ The King’s College of our Lady of Eton beside Wyndsor,” 
have wrought many and eventful changes in that foundation, 
enough remains behind to show that the original intent with which 
Eton was founded has not been lost sight of. Public schoolboys, 
indeed, are eminently conservative ; the traditions of a large school 
are too much prized by each successive generation to be lightly 
swept away ; and even in these days an Eton boy would in all 
probability incur the statutory penalties for keeping within the 
college precincts “ dogs, or nets, or ferrets, or any bears or apes, or 
other rare beasts of no profit.” 


Our author dwells at some length on the striking similarity 
between the original statutes of Eton and those of its mother- 
college of Winchester ; and it is strange how close the tie between 
the two schools—“ one in spirit and intent, though divided in 
locality”’—has always continued. Those who lived “ consule 
Planco,” in the good old days of the Lord’s matches, will remember 
that, whilst Harrow was rather the Ishmael of the three great 
schools, between Eton and Winchester there was no feeling but 
that of good, downright, honest rivalry, with no touch of spite in 
it. Would that we could hail once more the time when the 
“ Wykehamist corner” at “ Lord’s” was not a mere tradition of 
the past ! 

The schoolboy of 1469 does not appear to have differed 
materially from the schoolboy of 1865, to judge from the letter 
written by Master William Paston, in which “ young hopeful” 
thanks his brother for divers moneys sent to him, and also for 
121b of raisins and 8fb of figs, which were on their way “in 
another barge.” If anybody ever is inclined to make a god of his 
belly, it is a schoolboy, and we can fancy the Master Paston of 
our own days wearying the Cerberus who guards the porter’s lodge 
with oft-repeated inquiries whether the ex 
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Latin verses as Master Paston (who, by the way, must have been 
a bit of a “prig”) quotes as being “of his own making” :— 


**Quare, quomodo. Non valet hora, valet mora.” 


** Arbore jam videas exemplum; non die possunt 
Omnia suppleri, sed tamen illa mora.” 


School traditions are notoriously long-lived, and there is curious 
evidence in the volume before us of the great antiquity of some of 
the customs which still survive both at Eton and Winchester. It 
is hard indeed that the privilege of “going to sleep in school for 
two hours” every 6th of May, should have been taken away from 
the overtasked Htonian ; but he can console himself by a loun 
into the “Christopher,” in happy confidence that the old statute 
against loitering in taverns is as little regarded now as in the days 
of good Doctor Malim, in the year of grace 1560. As might 
have been expected, the earliest records of Eton are fragmentary 
and uncertain ; but, such as they are, they would seem to have 
been ransacked with exemplary diligence, and the pages of 
“ Etoniana ” afford: us such a glimpse of Eton in the olden time as 
makes us wish that the materials in the hands of such a narrator 
were less slight and unsatisfactory. It would indeed be pleasant 
work to cull from these pages a few of the choice anecdotes which 
sparkle through them, and one passage we cannot forbear from 
quoting, which we commend to the careful perusal of the Privy 

ouncil and “ Granville, K.G.” Surely they will act on the hint, 
and issue an appendix or rider to their recent memorandum to the 
worshipful the mayors, with regard to the precautionary measures 
to be adopted against cholera. In the year 1662, the plague 
appears to have raged at Eton, and the remedy then resorted to is 
detailed to us in the words of Hearne :— . 


“Even children were obliged to smoak. And I remember that I 
heard formerly Tom Rogers, who was yeoman beadle, say that when 
he was that year a schoolboy at Eaton, all the boys of that school 
were obliged to smoak in the school every morning, and that he was 
never whipped so much in his life as he was one morning for not 
smoaking.” 


With the commencement of the last century, the annals of the 
school become more sure and trustworthy, and the author of 
“Etoniana” gives us a series of sketches of the head-masters, 
whose ferules have trained up the successive generations of Eton 
men, from the time of Newborough, “ Etonensis schole terrarum 
orbis per ipsum maximze Magister,” to the days of Hawtrey. The 
colours, indeed, in the portraits which form the gallery are laid on 
with a sparing hand ; but there are few without their distinguishi 
features, and the impress left by each upon the school is well 
carefully brought into relief. How much the success of a public 
school in any one generation may depend upon the character and 
abilities of its head-master, public schoolmen will not be slow to 
recognise. Probably in no position in life is the influence of the 
strong will and firm judgment of one man so widely felt. The 
weak reign of Gabell at Winchester was marked by outbreaks and 
rebellions which were almost the ruin of the school. He wasa 
Wykehamist of a very different type, whose fifteen years’ sway did 
| more than anything else to give to Rugby its present high position 

and character. At Eton, the vigour of a Barnard, who as long ago 
as 1756 left, we are told, 522 boys on the Eton list, was forgotten 








in the hated rule of a Foster, his immediate successor, on whose 
resignation the numbers had dwindled down to 230. 

The historian of Eton is able to point with just pride to the 
| long list of distinguished names of which her rolls can boast. 
The letters of Walpole and the poems of Gray alike show the 
affection with which they regarded the haunts of their boyhood ; 
and it is pleasant to read how Windham was long remembered at 


| Eton as “ the best cricketer, the best leaper, swimmer, rower, and 


| 
| 





skater, the best fencer, the best boxer, the best runner, and the 
best horseman of his time ;” or to recognise in the flattering 
prophecy of a schoolfellow, the early proof which was given of the 
commanding abilities of Charles James Fox :— 


** How will, my Fox, alone thy strength of parts 
Shake the loud senate, animate the hearts 
Of fearful statesmen, while around thee stand 
Both Peers and Commons listening thy command ! 
While Tully’s weight, its sense to thee affords, 
His nervous sweetness shall adorn thy words : 
What praise to Pitt, to Townshend, e’er was due, 
In future times, my Fox, shall wait on you.” 


The greatest interest will probably be felt in those records of 
Eton which relate to the times of the courteous Goodall, or that 
“ plagosus Orbilius” of the early part of the present century, 
“ Cocky ” Keate,— times within the memory of the older Etonians 
still alive. Mad, merry times they must have been, when Eton 


| boys could-go to Ascot races and drive tandem, or had to make 


| “dons” of all 


cted “cargo” with | over excesses which are still remembered, and we find in his pages 


raisins and figs, and “ nuts and almonds” to boot, had yet arrived. | 
We hope, however, that the feast was not given as a reward for such 


_as Drury and Knapp. 
_ appendix, and we are fain to let our readers have the benefit of a set 


way for their tutors at the billiard-rooms—“ Huddleston’s of 
Windsor, and Gray's at the foot of the bridge”! The Eton tutor 
of those days enjoyed the good things of this life as much as 
nerations ; but our: author draws a kindly veil 


nothing but words of loving reverence for the names of such men 
Of the latter, a short notice is given in the 


of verses from the sportive pen of the Eton master, which are as 


good in their way as anything we have met with for a long time. 



















































It is thus that Knapp fancies Cam rebuking the author of what he 
calls that “ labor ineptiarum” the “‘ Arundines Cami :”— 


“No wreath of bays will I accord 
To deck your hoary hair ; 
A pap-boat be your best rewarJ, 
Or perforated chair. 


*‘ Shall woods which drank sweet Muascn’s lay 
Rejoice in ‘Cat and Fiddle’ ? 
Can groves that heard enraptured Gray 
Respond to ‘ Diddle-diddle’ ? 


“ Sing not ‘ Bo-peep’ at evening late 
In search of sheep that wander ; 
Try Shakespeare, if you must translate, 
Not ‘ Goosey, goosey gander.’ 


** Shame on the bard who native force 
Of talent thus misuses, 
Makes Pegasus a rocking-horse, 
And nursemaids of the Muses.” 


We are grateful to the Eton man, whoever he may be, whose 
kindly recollection of his old master has preserved to us these 
sprightly lines. Another Etonian, of the generation to which we 
are now alluding, once told us, that he made a long pilgrimage to 
shed “ the tributary tear” over the tomb of his old preceptor, Ben 
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Drury, “in all things the admirable Crichton of his day.” After | 


these instances, we shall not hear again that Arnold was the first 
schoolmaster who made boys love him. 

Of Keate himself, the graphic pen of one of his pupils, the author 
of “ Eothen,” “ Kinglake, dear to poetry, and dearer to his friends,” 
has given us a sketch so well known that it needs no repetition 
here. For a period of twenty-five years did Keate bear sway at 
Eton, and he ruled with a rod of iron. The discovery that the 
moral sensibility (or whatever the correct expression may be) of a 
schoolboy is injured by an occasional flogging has been reserved for 
our own days, and certainly “the pluck of ten battalions” was not 
to be daunted by any scruples of the kind. The Doctor, indeed, 
“in his own cocked hat, his bands, his breeches, and his bombasine,” 
appears to have believed in the efficacy of the “ block” fully as 
much as Robespierre trusted to the lessons taught by the frequent 
use of the guillotine. Yet, in spite of all his severity, instances are 
not wanting of a generosity of spirit and playfulness of nature for 
which Keate has had but little credit given to him. Of his abilities 
as a head-master, the successes of his scholars at the universities 
are proof sufficient. The “red shaggy eyebrows” of the Doctor do 
not appear to have frightened the ladies, for Mrs. Keate’s good looks 
would seem to have been as famed as were her husband’s floggings. 
Princes and schoolboys alike bore testimony to her beauty. When 
the Eton champion at cricket made a notable score, the song com- 

din honour of the occasion tells us of the bat he used, that 
‘The Harding * called it Mrs. Keate.” And at Frogmore, in 1815, 
the King of Prussia is said to have kissed the fair dame. By the 


way, if we mistake not, the author of “ Etoniana” is not quite | 


correct either in his facts or his dates. We believe that it was the 
Emperor of Russia, who had been acquainted with Mrs. Keate 
during a former residence at Moscow, who performed the act of 
gallantry detailed above. And surely the visit to England of the 
allied sovereigns was in the year preceding Waterloo. 

Any notice of Eton would be incomplete which failed to mention 
that for which Eton men have always been famous,—their scholar- 


ship. In Latin versification above all, Eton has won for herself | 


laurels of which no other school can boast. Few pieces of Latin 
poetry at once so touching and so elegant have been written as 


those charming lines by Lord Wellesley, which mark his resting- | 


place in the chapel of the College which he loved so well. Those 
of our readers who are Eton men will forgive us if we quote them 
for the benefit of those who are less fortunate : — 


“ Fortune rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 
In gremium redeo serus, Etona, tuum: 
Magna sequi, et samme mirari culmina fame, 
Et puram antique lucis adire jubar, 
Auspice te didici puer, atque in limine vitz 
_Ingenuas vers laudis amare vias— 
Si qua meum vite decursu gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitdrit honos, 
Muneris, alma, tui est ; altrix da terra sepulchrum, 
Supremam lachrymam da, memoremque mei.” 


_ We know of no modern parallel to these exquisite verses, unless 
it be the equally charming distich by the present Bishop of St. 


Andrews, to the memory of his wife, in the chapel of the sister- 
college at Winchester :— 


I, nimium dilecta, vocat Deus, i bona nostra 
Pars anime, moerens altera disce sequi.” 


Eton may be congratulated upon having, in Lord Lyttelton, Mr. 





* This must have been the Hardinge referred to ia ‘‘ Surly Hall,” — 


* And then our Cricket !—think of that! 
We ha’n’t a tolerable bat ; 
It’s very tiue that Mr. Tucker, 
Who puts the field in such a pucker, 
Contrives to make his fifty runs ;— 
What then ?— We had a inge ouce.” 


| 
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Gladstone, and Lord Derby, three sons who are worthy successors 


in the same path. Goldsmith's verse,— 
“For talking age or whispering lovers made,” 


has not often been more worthily rendered than by Lord 


Lyttelton’s. " 
“ Sen senium musset sive susurret amor. 


And Lord Derby’s prize poem on “ Syracuse,” or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s translation of “ Rock of Ages,” are as de- 
servedly admired as they are widely known. 

We would gladly loiter for a longer space amidst these pleasing 
recollections ofEton, and speak of other points touched upon 
in the pages of “ Etoniana”—Montem, cricket, boating, or Eton 
literary efforts in the shape of “The Microcosm” or “ The Etonian, 
enlivened by the genius of Canning and Frere, by the ; layful 
humour of Mackworth Praed, or by “ Moultrie’s jesting vein.” Last, 
not least, would that we could say but one word about Eton 
theatricals, under the management of Crawfurd ! 


“ To no range bounded, by no part repelled, 
He all attempted, and in all excelled.” 


On all these points, and many more, our readers will find in 
“Etoniana” both information and amusement. The recollections of 
our Eton friends will probably furnish many additions to the store 
of anecdotes recorded in these pages. Some of them, perhaps 
may never have heard the story (which is not given by our author) 
of the Eton urchin, who was discovered chalking on the back of 
the carriage of Heath, one of the fellows of the college (who lived 
with his sister, and whose whole turn-out was of the seediest), the 
following inscription :—“‘ Hic et hee tristis, et hoc triste.” The 
habits of the same worthy earned for him the “soubriquet” of 
“ Blackheath.” Perhaps somebody can interpret to us the niek- 
name of his brother (also a master in the schoo])—A scot Heath. 

It has been pleasant work to criticize such thoroughly English 
stuff as the book we have been noticing. Even if the execution 
had been less good, such an evident labour of love would have 
commanded indulgence ; but, where we find at once such faithful 
zeal and such honest performance, we can give no word of blame. 
Many an old Etonian will revel in the pages of “ Etoniana,” till, in 
the words of one of Eton’s most gifted children, “ Fancy makes him 
boy again.” And the book may well be read by many another, who, 
though not an Eton man himself, has at heart the success of the 
greatest of training-grounds for English youth, We take leave of 
its author, with the wish which must be dearest to himself— 
“ Floreat Etona !” 








MR. FERGUSSON’S LECTURES ON THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE AND THE TEMPLE* 


Ir is not surprising that Mr. Fergusson’s theory as to the site of 
the Holy Sepulchre should have aroused considerable opposite, 
for, if generally accepted, it must deal a heavy blow to the autho- 
rity of tradition in such matters; but it is strange that not one of 

_his opponents has given a tenth part of the labour he has devoted 
to the subject to the support of what is still the common, and 
might almost be called the orthodox, view. Mr. Fergusson has 
taken every means to afford his opponents a fair fight, but he has 
not yet been met by a competent critic who has mastered the 
technicalities of the question. By the publication of two lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution, he has once more placed his 
theory (this time in a very succinct form, but with all the latest 
illustrative information) before the eyes of scholars, who are bound 


| to make a decision, or, at least, to treat a very curious theory with 


the consideration it demands. All that we can do is to state, as 
clearly as may be, the leading points of the theory, and the chief 
difficulties it seems to us to present. 

There is one important difference, which it may be well to state 


_ at the outset, between the arguments for and against the two sites. 


| 
| 











The supporters of these sites do not attempt to prove that they 
have found the true Sepulchre by comparing the site proposed 
with the data of the New Testament: they endeavour to find a 
foothold at the era of Constantine, in whose time and at whose 
cost, and apparently by his mother Helena, a church was founded 
where the Sepulchre was believed to be; andthen they either assume 
that this church was upon the true site, or argue that such must 
have been the case. Their opponents usually follow the simpler 
course, possible to them, of comparing the site with the Biblical 
data, and, if they admit that Constantine’s site has been discovered, 
App whether those who originally chose it were not mistaken. 

t is also important to observe that those who abandon the old site 
need not accept Mr. Fergusson’s. He, indeed, is sufficiently 
aware that mankind prefer the constructive to the destructive 
critical process, as they prefer Niebuhr to Cornewall Lewis ; and 
he therefore throws his weight into the agreeable side of his theory, 
leaving the less interesting one after a mere passing notice. e 
would rather he had given equal attention to both. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, popularly supposed to 
enclose the true Sepulchre, was built by the Crusaders in the twelfth 
century, and contains no trace of any earlier building in situ. In 
favour of the identity of the present site with that of Constantine’s 
church, the traditionalists argue that from that time there has been 
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an unbroken tradition, and that, although the church has been 
rebuilt, its place cannot have been altered. Their oppemenie, com- 
paring the site and its characteristics with the 


iblical data, | 


observe that the church is within the ancient city, much of which | 
| untouched from feelings of religious horror. The building itself, 


would have to have been traversed to reach it from the judgment-hall, 
and that there is no rock beneath its dome. To the argument 
from the alleged continuity of tradition, they reply that tradition 
is shown to be an unsafe guide by the remarkable instance of the 
change of the site where St. Stephen’s martyrdom was supposed to 
have taken place, across the city, from the former to the present 
St. Stephen’s Gate. If they are disposed to think that the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre represents that built by Constantine’s orders, 
they are careful to remark that they do not consider that his 
advisers had any means of forming an accurate judgment. There can 
be no doubt that these arguments are unanswerable, that the church 
does not enclose the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and that if Helena 
first selected that place she was mistaken. Nothing can resist the 
topographical argument. There can be no question that so far 
Mr. Fergusson’s case is proved ; we now pass on to the site he 
proposes instead of that which must be abandoned. 

The identity of the Dome of the Rock, or central structure in 
the Haram Area, with Constantine’s church is elaborately argued by 
Mr. Fergusson on architectural, topographical, and literary evi- 
dence. The old opinion, still vaguely held, that this edifice was 
built by Omar, or perhaps some later Muslim, could not have been 
examined by a more competent critic than Mr. Fergusson. He 
came to the inquiry thoroughly acquainted with Arab archi- 
tecture ; and the first impression which he received from an accu- 
rate drawing of the building, that it was a Christian sepulchral 
structure of the time of Constantine, he has thus been able abun- 
dantly to prove correct. It needs scarcely to be stated that a 
knowledge of Arab architecture implies a knowledge of Roman 
and Byzantine ; and it was exactly this comparative acquaintance 
with the Imperial styles that enabled Mr. Fergusson to ascertain 
that what could not have been a mosque—for it not only has no 
niche towards Mekkeh, but its principal entrance is in that di- 
rection—must have been a Christian sepulchral building of the 
time of Constantine. It would be disrespectful to so acute an 
archzeologist as Mr, Fergusson were we to do more than state that 
he has treated this line of evidence in a manner that leaves nothing 
to be desired. The utmost that can be said on the side of cautious 
doubt is that perhaps he is a little too precise in attempting to fix 
the date of the building to the very reign of Constantine. It cer- 
tainly cannot be earlier, and it as surely cannot be much later ; 
but it is difficult to see any reason why he should so sharply limit 
its peculiarities to the single reign of Constantine. Except for this 
attempt to prove a too minutely accurate chronology, Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s results ought to be as unhesitatingly accepted as if he were 
speaking of the age of Salisbury Cathedral, or of the different 
portions of York Minster. There is, however, one special matter 
which is teo curious and too likely to be taken up by Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s Opponents not to require special notice. The Arabic in- 
scriptions of the Dome of the Rock are in the Cufic character, and 
dated in the 72nd year of the Flight and reign of El-Mamoon, 
more than a century later. They are, of course, of Muslim origin, 
and they consist wholly of extracts from the Kurdn relating to 
God and Christ, no mention whatever being made of Mohammed. 
Mr. Fergusson very strongly argues that if the name of El-Mamoon 
does not agree with the date, that also may be false, and the whole 
be the work of Saladin, who might certainly have used Cufic 
characters. His conjecture seems proved by the subsequent dis- 
covery that Theodericus, whose work Dr. Titus Tobler has publishéd, 
copied, about four years before Saladin’s conquest, Christian Latin 
inscriptions which then ran round the interior, and which describe 











the building as the Temple. The only difficulty in the way of | 


the inference that the Muslims really knew this was Constantine’s | 


church, and therefore inscribed it as they did, is that the Crusaders 
certainly had no such idea ; but the Muslims may have concealed 
their knowledge, and the Christians would not have imagined that 
their own church could be any but the true one, and so would not 
have thought of another. As for Muslim traditions, they are worth- 
less, and Mr. Fergusson gives almost too much space to them. 

But it would be very unsatisfactory were Mr. Fergusson to dis- 
cuss the characteristics of the Dome of the Rock, and take no notice 
of those of other important buildings within the Haram Area, that 
may afford evidence of value, and that cannot be ignored—the 
Golden Gateway to the north-east, and the mosque El-Aksa to the 
south. Mr. Fergusson has no difficulty in proving that the Golden 
Gateway is part of a building of the same age as the Dome of the 
Rock. It could not have been a gate of the city, nor could it have 
been a gate of the Temple: it must have been of a Christian 
building. If so, it certainly may have been the festal entrance 
described by Eusebius, leading to the Basilica of Constantine, or, 
what is as much to the point for the main question, it proves that 
in the age of Constantine some building of importance, besides the 
ype of the Rock, was constructed on what is now the Haram 

a. 

In turning to the Mosque El-Aksa, we find ourselves, Mr. Fer- 
gusson forcibly remarks, in a new world. It is a purely Arab 
building, and therefore later than the time of Constantine, or even 
that of Omar ; for (a circumstance not stated by Mr. Fergusson) it 
is certain that the Arabs did not execute any architectural works 
deserving the name until somewhat after the earliest years of the 
Muslim era. It has been sup , and the idea, once spread, has 
not been yet fully eradica that this building is the church 
founded by Justinian of which Procopius speaks. It is, however, 





| 





certain that the Christians did not build, at least at so early a time, 
on the site of the Temple. The prophecies of our Saviour of the 
utter destruction of the ancient sanctuary, and the miraculous 
defeat of Julian’s attempt to rebuild it, made them leave this site 


however, disproves the proposed identification. It does not rest 
upon a vaulted substructure like that described by Procopius, and 
it has not the plan of a church of Justinian’s or any other time, 
not to mention its different architectural features ; whereas, on the 
other hand, its plan and details are not unlike those of mosques 
of the age to which the Muslim authorities assign it, the close of 
the seventh century (791 being a misprint for 691, p. 37). But, if 
this were not the church built by Justinian, where was it? It 
could not have been far distant, and accordingly the vaults of the 
south-east of the Haram Area are supposed to be its remains. It 
is natural to ask why, if the Sepulchre were far away, Justinian 
should have chosen this plan for one of his great architectural 
works, and have chosen also a difficult site. If not an inevitable 
conclusion, as Mr. Fergusson would make it, certainly it is a 
reasonable one, that the architect-Emperor built here, to add one 
to the sacred buildings already raised, and so completed the four 
famous churches enumerated by medieval historians: the Ana- 
stasis, or Church of the Resurrection, identified by Mr. Fergusson 
with the Dome of the Rock ; the Basilica of Constantine ; the 
Church of Golgotha ; and the Mary Church, just discussed. It 
need scarcely be remarked that the Muslim tradition as to the 
first of these edifices is so contrary to the architectural evidence 
that one almost regrets Mr. Fergusson has condescended to notice 
it. This part of the essay ends with an able argument that so 
splendid a building as the Dome of the Rock could not have been 
unnoticed by early medieval pilgrims, and that as covering a rock 
it is distinguished from all known Christian and Muslim structures. 
If it were really built in the fourth century, it can scarcely have 
been any but the Anastasis church of the time of Constantine. 
The documentary evidence is, though less complete, very striking, 
and especially that discovered since this work was drawn up, throug 
the publication by Dr. Titus Tobler of hitherto inaccessible me- 
dizval accounts of Jerusalem, the most important passages of 
which, so far as the subject in question is concerned, are given in 
appendices. From some of this recently-acquired evidence it is 
quite clear that the Dome of the Rock is the church raised by the 
order of Constantine ; and it is no small credit to Mr. Fergusson’s 
ingenuity that he should have identified the building without any 
knowledge of these positive statements. 

It is, however, necessary to look for an explanation of the 
transfer of the site—a circumstance by no means contrary to 
medizeval usage, but certainly unsatisfactory if left unexplained. 
It is known that as early as the time of Charlemagne there were 
difficulties about the Holy Sepulchre between Muslims and 
Christians, and it is unquestionable that the mad Khaleefeh El- 
Hakim expelled the Christians from the church and city early in the 
eleventh century. Mr. Fergusson supposes that, when ‘they came 
back in the middle of that century, they built in their own quarter 
a “St. Sepulchre” where the Easter rites were celebrated. ‘“ From 
the time of Constantine to that of Charle e, the Dome of the 
Rock was considered as the tomb of Christ. From the time of 
the Crusades, and for some years before then, the church in the 
town has been supposed to contain the sacred spot ; and, if this 
be so, a transference certainly did take place between these 
epochs.” Now Mr. Fergusson finds the persecution of El-Hakim 
within this very period, and, dating the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre “ during the course of the twelfth century, say from 
A.D. 1100 to 1168,” as a building of the Crusaders, apparently 
supposes another church raised after the return of the Christian 

pulation “in the middle of the eleventh century.” In the 
Fatin inscriptions of the exterior of Constantine’s church, it was 
called Templum Domini, the name by which it was known to the 
Crusaders, the later church being held by them to enclose the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

e have no hesitation in expressing our conviction that Mr. 
Fergusson has discovered the church of St. Constantine. He has 
certainly safely reached the fourth ——- But we must now 
ask a very important question. How do the features of the site 

with the Biblical data, and on what authority was the exact 
site determined ? for it is obvious that it is not sufficient to ascer- 
tain whether or not the site can be the true one; we require 
something more definite before we can suppose that the Rock 
really contains the Tomb of Christ. That the site can be the true 
one has been proved by Mr. Fergusson, but the second question— 
on what authority was it chosen ?—is strangely neglected by him. 
Assuredly, it is rather a documentary than an archeological ques- 
tion ; but the statements are by no means involved or contradictory. 
We are told, by contemporary or not much later writers, how the 
Sepulchre was found. It appears that it was known to the bmn 
tive Christians, but that the heathen raised mounds over it, and built 
on them a temple of Venus. The Sepulchre was sought for at last and 
discovered with great difficulty. The neighbourhood was certainl 
well known, but what was the evidence for the actual excavation 
Does the critical faculty of Helena, or those who advised her, gre 
the measure of the probability that the true site was found ? 
intricate matter requires a fuller discussion than it has Pag 
received. Still, poe, wots all allowance for this drawback, Mr. 
Fergusson has done so much in this investigation for Biblical 
archeology that he may well afford to admit a certain vagueness 
in the main result. Here for the present we leave this interesting 


inquiry. 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER.* 


Wuarever may be thought as to the advisability of a Liturgical 
revision at the present or any future time, every one will agree 
that a necessary preparation for such revision must consist in a 
thorough knowledge of the Book of Common Prayer as tf 1s, in & 
perfect comprehension of the various stages by which it was brought 
to its present state, together with an appreciation of the opinions 
and sympathies which characterized its principal authors. _Even 
apart from its theological and practical aspect, the English Liturgy 
demands the closest consideration ; in a mere literary point of view, 
few books exceed it in interest. old 
new are so curiously combined—in which the highest aspirations 
and purest feelings of some of the best men that ever lived through- 
out a period of twelve hundred years are embalmed, and in the 
compilation of which almost every sentence and every word was 
weighed with more than legal accuracy before its adoption—cannot 
but be entitled to an estimation proportionate to its antiquity, its 
beauty, its precision, and the other excellences it possesses, uncon- 
nected altogether with its crowning value as an instrument of 
Christian devotion. Still, it must be acknowledged that its history 
has yet to be written. We would not for a moment undervalue 


A work in which the old and | 





| 





what Comber and Le Strange, Nicholls and Wheatly, before our | 


time, and Palmer and Procter in our own day, together with 
several others, have contributed towards such a history ; but-—in 
some cases from defect of materials and ignorance of antiquity, in 
others from an undue theological bias, partly, moreover, through 
the difficulty of separating practical considerations from the study 
of a devotional work, the calm analysis of which seems almost to 
depreciate its nature, and rob it of its flavour and essence—no com- 
— history of the Book of Common Prayer has yet been achieved. 
hat undertaking seems to be reserved for one of those rare spirits 
in whom the accuracy of the historian, the learning of the theo- 
ian, and the calm research of the antiquarian, shall be combined 
with the devoutness of the practical Christian. 
The last attempt at the execution of this worthy task is from 
the pen of Dr. B 
His name, if we mistake not, is well known in some quarters of 
the Protestant world as that of an earnest and intelligent cham- 
pion of the Evangelical school. He has written a work, he informs 
us, on the corrupt and dangerous teachings of the Romish writer, 
“St. Alphonsus” (why not “ Alphonso” !) “ Liguori ;” he quotes 
also in this volume a published correspondence between himself 
and the representative of the “ English Church Union,” in which 
he denounces, certainly with some reason, but not without much 
vehemence, “the gross superstition and idolatry” contained in a 
work for which the Rev. Cecil Wray appears to stand sponsor. 
The reverend doctor is evidently a theologian of not inconsider- 
able abilities, and of very decided opinions. He is haunted by 
visions of encroaching Popery and declining Protestantism. Every- 
thing was going well till the tract movement of Oxford revived the 
rines of “ Laudianism,” which had been crushed in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Since then, the spirit of the Reformation, according 
to our author, has been waxing feebler and feebler; Laudian 
opinions and rites have been spreading more and more widely, 
One or two ecclesiastical guides, he allows, have been successfal in 
patting forth true doctrine. Mr. Goode and Dr. Pepys, late 
sishop of Worcester (the latter of whom we never before suffi- 
ciently appreciated in his character of a learned champion of the 
true faith), are oftea quoted by Dr. Blakeney as deserving our 
gratitude by their struggles for the Protestant cause. But, gene- 
rally speaking, our author considers that the tone and spirit of the 
Reformers has been of late forgotten or neglected in England. It 
causes him much anguish to reflect that there are actually some 





people nowadays who have ceased to regard the Pope as the Man | 
of Sin, and the Church of Rome as Babylon. We trust, for their | 
minister’s sake, that there are few such backsliders among his | 
| Almighty, or that the famous sect who made the First Person of 


flock, the congregation of Christ Church, Claughton. After Dr. 


Blakeney’s cogent demonstrations that the Reformers unanimously | 


considered the Romish Church as an abandoned wanton, it were 
almost vain to hope that the remembrance of “the charity that 
thinketh no evil” may set them reflecting whether the doctrines 
of the Reformer cannot be received without their prejudices ; if 
their piety, and earnestness, and self-sacrifice cannot be imitated 
without their narrowness, their violence, and their sectarianism. 
We fear, however, that such thoughts will not be suggested by any 
utterances of Dr. Blakeney. He may be a very excellent preacher, 
as doubtless he is a very sincere believer ; but his is not the mind 
or the temper best fitted to compose the history of a book so wide 
in its spirit, so charitable in its tone, so guarded in its language, as 
the Liturgy of the English Church. 

In the first place, Dr. Blakeney writes avowedly with a party 
purpose. He is bent on showing that the Church of England, as 
represented in her formularies, is no compromise between Rome 
and Geneva ; between the spirit of the past and that of the future ; 
between the Church of Chrysostom and Augustine on one side, 
and that of Calvin and Bucer on the other ; but, on the contrary, 
that she is purely Genevan, purely Protestant, purely anti-Roman 
in every sense and every respect, and that any other interpretation 
set upon her doctrines and her services involves an act of treachery 
to her founders. Most people, we imagine, have hitherto believed 

wuiay s statement to be pretty near the.truth, that, “ while the 
confessions and discourses of the English Church, com- 





* The Book of Common Prayer, in its History aud Inte i i i 
f yer, rpretation, with Special 
— to yy * Disputed - the Present Day. By the Rev. h. P. Blakeney, 





lakeney, a parochial clergyman of Birkenhead. | where. 


_ examined and tested them, we do not find them in general inaccu- 
_ rate or unfair. 





posed by Protestants, set forth principles of theology in which 
Calvin or Knox would have found scarcely a word to disapprove, 
her prayers and thanksgivings, derived from the ancient breviaries, 
are very generally such that Cardinal Fisher or Cardinal Pole might 
have heartily joined in them.” In order to make good his position, 
our author, of course, is compelled to do some gentle violence here 
and there to parts of the Liturgy. Some portions, the Arminian 
sense of which it passes even Dr. Blakeney’s powers to contradict, 
he omits, or passes over lightly, as, for instance, one or two expres- 
sions respecting the doctrine of a Real Presence which are to be 
found in the Communion Service, and in the latter half of the 
Catechism. Then again, as to the origin of the greater part of the 
services, our author adopts a peculiar line. Any appreciation of 
those ancient and beautiful liturgies with which Mr. Neale has 
made us acquainted in detail, we should never have expected from 
aman of Dr. Blakeney’s views and tastes ; but we cannot quite 
forgive him for ignoring so utterly, even when he does not posi- 
tively deny, the debt under which our Reformers lay to the un- 
known authors of those venerable services. Nothing can be 
weaker than those parts of his work in which Dr. Blakeney tries 
to show that the Reformers composed, out of their own heads, 
formularies which Mr. Palmer, in his excellent “ Origines 
Liturgice,” shows most convincingly to have been derived from 
Latin and Greek rituals of great antiquity. Even when our author 
is forced to allow such an origin for some parts of the English 
Liturgy, he imagines that he saves our Church from any inter- 
course with or obligation to Rome by supposing such original 
services to have been composed before the “ invention of Popery” 
—whatever our author means by such an extraordinary expression. 


We have these, and we might adduce other, grounds of complaint 
against Dr. Blakeney ; but we do not wish our readers to suppose 
that there is no merit in his work. On the contrary, there isa 
large amount of information amg in regard to the sentiments 
and cpinions of some of the leading Reformers, brought to bear in 
illustration of our Liturgy) which is not easily to be found else- 
Again, as to our author’s facts, so far as we have 


In one or two cases he has discovered and corrected 
errors which have crept into Mr. Procter’s excellent and useful 
work. It is rather the one-sidedness of view—the narrowness of 
sympathy and appreciation—which to our minds constitutes the 
great defect of the work before us. In Dr, Blakeney’s eyes the whole 
medizval Church of Christendom was one grand organization of 
falsehood and superstition ; the Reformation, as it was conceived 
more particularly by Martyr and Bucer, was the sum of wisdom and 
goodness ; while every later attempt at a wider grasp of truth, at a 
more elegant and artistic worship, at a deeper and more comprehen- 
sive doctrine, only seems to Dr. Blakeney unfaithfulness to what he 
appears to consider the almost inspired teaching of the Reformers. 
We are glad to find that he is averse to any revision of the doctrine 
of the Prayer-book, though chiefly, it would seem, because he appre-- 
hends a still further departure from the teaching of the sixteenth 
century ; but, if such a revision be ever undertaken, we trust that it 
will be entered upon in a spirit different from that involved in Dr, 
Blakeney’s declaration, that “it is only the complete preponderance 
of one party or other which could secure a revision satisfactory to 
either.” Last of all, we have no wish to be hard on Dr. Blakeney’s 
style; but he must be aware that printing certain sentences in 
large type with a view to attracting notice to them, does not imply 
an exalted view either of his own merits as a writer, or of the 
attention of his readers. Itis a-trick of the advertising sort, wholly 
unworthy of an educated writer. He will also, we may venture to 
assure him, save his reputation as a scholar by closer regard to 
little niceties of expression, and even of spelling, than certain parts 
of his work display. We need not inform a gentleman of his 
attainments that “impassable” [sic] is not the attribute of the 


the Holy Trinity share in the sufferings of the Second, was called 
“ Patri-passians,” avd not, as Dr. Blakeney puts it, “ Patro- 
ians.” If our author will correct these and similar blemishes, 
and if he will also considerably abridge his work, omitting his tirades 
against Popery and Puseyism, with his letters against the Church 
Jnion and Lord Westmeath’s Protestant harangues, he may yet 
succeed in making the second edition of his book more servicea 
and attractive than the first. 








LEON DE BEAUMANOIR.* 


“ AiMiLiA JULIA” are certainly feminine names ; yet the e 
in which “Leon de Beaumanoir” %s written is not foruinine, "We 
do not say this either in commendation or depreciation, but simply 
as a matter of fact. There is nothing of that brooding spirit—that 
intense personal revelation—which makes the poetry of women 80 
painful, and, in a certain sense, so effective. We have no vivisec- 
tion, no shrieks of agony, no cries of desolation or hopeless 
yearning. The writer has sunk herself in her imaginary characters, 


_ and has produced a story which, if it be not very remarkable, 
_ is at least so far healthy, that it is direct and positive in its 





character, and is distinguished by the absence of morbid analysis 
and pervading egotism. Aimilia Julia has rather followed the 
manner of the elder masters, with their sedate and ceremonious 





* Leon de Besumanoir; or, the Twin-Born, 


“Cecilia Metella,” London: Chapman & Hall,” 7 alia Julia, Author of 
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formuia of “the subject proposed—the Muse invoked.” This is 
how she sets off on p. 1 :— 


* Of life, its joys and sorrows, and the goal 
Immortal, glorious, set before the eyes 

Of erring man, as imaged in the days 

Of one, though lost in sin and darkness long, 
Yet at the last (such Heaven’s grace and power) 
By love divine through human love restored, 
Fain would I sing!” 


Having thus stated her object in wishing to write, she invokes 
the Spirit of Sacred Song to come and help her :— 


** Thou, fill my heart and voice 
With Thine own gifts to touch and sway the soul, 
Spirit of Sacred Song, whose fiery seal, 
On mortal lips once set, consumes their breath, 
Till that blest hour, when rising up with Thee 
Above the bonds of death, their song in bliss 
Renewéd shall break forth, to cease no more! ” 


From which we infer that the authoress expects her poem record- 
ing the trials of Leon de Beaumanoir to be sung eternally. We 
can hardly say that our own expectations go so far, and we are not 
sure that the story can properly be called a sacred poem, though 
it is certainly imbued with a religious feeling. We should like to 
hear what the Spirit of Sacred Song has to say on the subject— 
whether he would acknowledge any copartnership in the work, 
and whether he would place it in the same category with “ Para- 
dise Lost.” To tell the plain truth, Aumilia Julia’s assumption 
of the Miltonic manner does not sit well on her. These laboured 
and excessively self-conscious exordiums have been very wisely 
abandoned in modern times, as being merely a pedantic reproduc- 
tion of classical forms. A sonorous redundancy, however, like the 
proclamations of a herald, is one of the characteristics of the poem 
now under notice. The authoress ushers in her events as if she were 
a Grand Master of the Ceremonies, and “improves the occasion” 
afterwards as if she were the Chaplain in Waiting. Thus, at the com- 
mencement of her story, she informs us that the mother of Leon 
was left a widow at an early age with this one child, and then we 


are told in a most elaborate style how she educated him. She | 


made him read the Bible of course, and so we are treated to a feeble 
summary of the chief events in Bible history, from Adam in Para- 
dise to the Adoration of the Magi. Then we get a little more into 
the current of the story. Leon’s good tuition does not seem to make 
him a very affectionate or dutiful son. On the breaking out of 
the last Crusade, in the year 1571, the youth is moved with a strong 
desire to take part in it, and help in rescuing Cyprus from the 
Turks. His mother, having lost her husband in a previous war 
with the Emperor Charles, naturally objects, and one of his father’s 
old warriors, hight Bertrand, urges the propriety of his remaining 
at home. But the young gentleman is obstinate, and, despite his 
mother’s tears and prayers, departs to join the fleet lying off 
Genoa under the command of Don John of Austria. Though, as 
we all know, the Christians were victorious in their subsequent 
encounter with the Turks in the Gulf of Lepanto, it pleases A‘milia 
Julia and the Spirit of Sacred Song to ordain that Leon shall be 
captured during the action by a Barbary pirate, and carried into 
bondage, from which, after a year or so, he is ransomed by 
Bertrand. He returns to his native Bretagne, but only just in 
time to see the corpse of his mother being conveyed to the tomb. 
While raving on the pavement of the church after the funeral cere- 
mony, he is rebuked by the old priest, who comforts him by talking 
religion first and politics afterwards. Under the latter head, the 
reverend father informs young Leon that Henry of Navarre is 
about to wed the Lady Marguerite of France, and will afterwards 
smite their country’s foes. He recommends him for a leader, and 
Leon takes his advice. As there were no newspapers in those 
times, it must have been an advantage to possess a chaplain well 
versed in the affairs of the day ; } lhe, as matters turn out in 
this particular case, the priest's recommendation leads to some 
unfortunate results. Leon arrives in Paris a little before the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. He is present at the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre, and, while asleep at night, has a vision of Joan 
of Arc, who bids him rise and go to the Louvre. We do not see 
what is gained by his fulfilment of this injunction, except that it 
gives the authoress an opportunity for describing some of the 
scenes and incidents of that terrible outbreak of fanaticism in 
which the streets of Paris were drenched in the blood of the 
Huguenots. The description, however, is well'done. On seeing 
the vision of Joan of Arc melt into air, Leon starts up on his 
feet :— 


“Then blood was there, and blotted out the sight, 
Blurring the face of heaven! Blood, blood, blood, 
Above, around, in crimson horror grew ! 

Till Leon’s eyes were open, staring wide! 
And lo! it was a dream. | 

Not for the world 

Would he have closed his eyes again that night 

Upon his couch thus visited by dread ; 

But armed him with the swiftness of a man 

Snatching his garments in a house on fire, 

And hurried towards the Louvre. On the way, 

From many a casement flash’d the torch’s glare 

As ’twere some signal; many arméd men, 

Bound with white kerchiefs round the sinister arm, 

Conspicuous in the darkness, skulked abroad, 





| 
| 
| 
| 











Biding their time with the instinct of the wolf 
To seize the appointed prey; yet unto none 
Spoke Leon, nor to right nor left he turned, 
But onwards to the Louvre! There he saw 
Worse images of horror than remorse, 
Though burning inwards for the guilt of Cain, 
Could shape to people hell.” 


The young Breton being quite unable to stay the slaughter, or 
to do anything but lament it, returns for awhile to his own castle 
and estate, and ultimately leaves France for Italy. There, as it 
seems to us, he idles about a good deal, “ quaffs the maddeni 
cup of joy,” becomes a sceptic in religion, and forgets his. mo 
principles in the allurements of Florence and Venice. In the 
latter city he falls in love with the beautiful young wife of 
the aged Donato, and, when the consequences of their mutual 
passion become unescapable, they fly to Naples, leaving Donato 
to break his heart by himself. Although A®milia Julia, of course, 
says that all this was very reprehensible, she yet describes the love of 
the pao with a certain zest and sympathy which we should 
think the Spirit of Sacred Song would not altogether approve of. 
Ginevra, the naughty lady in question, dies in giving birth to a son, 
and Leon carries the boy with him to Rome, where, though still in 
a very sceptical mood, he has an interview with the Pope, 
who encourages him in a design of going to Jerusalem, and doi 
something or other against the Infidel. At the foot of Mount 
Tabor he falls in with an old hermit, who also talks a mixture of 
religion and politics. This venerable eremite (who is turned 
ninety years of age) gives Leon a very succinct view of the then 
state of the Eastern Question, exhorts him to take the lead in 
Syria against the power of the Sultan, and then breathes his last, 
highly respected by all who knew him. Leon departs for the 
Lebanon, becomes a great man among the Druses and Maronites, 
and finally wins for himself a throne in Damascus. After living 
happily for a while with his son, the plague breaks out, and the 
boy sickens and dies, tended in his last illness by a beautiful Arab 
maiden, who is in love with Leon, and about whom our authoress 
tells a mystical story as to her having been an angel in heaven, who 
consented to become human in order to lead the Breton noble back 
to love and faith. They are married, and a son is born to them ; 
then Leon is seized with a desire to revisit his native country, and 
he sets out, together with his wife and child. On the coast of 
Bretagne they are wrecked, and fall into the hands of some 
traitors who. have seized the family estates. Leon is at once 
slain ; whereupon the lady, seizing a torch, sets fire to the rush- 
strewn floor of the castle, and all, including herself and child, 

rish in the flames. Here we reach the end of the story, and are 
left to draw the moral that wedded love is the greatest of all bliss, 
except being stabbed or burnt alive in one’s own castle, after 
being wrecked on the coast. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch that the story of “ Leon 
de Beaumanoir” is violent, purposeless, and not very well put 
together. The treatment, also, is often wordy, pompous, and diffuse ; 
yet there are some good lines and passages. Tha battle of Lepanto 
is described with great spirit and skill; the Massacre of St, 
Bartholomew, as we have seen, is introduced with considerable 
lurid power ; and some of the bits of scenery are charmingly 
painted. Leon’s return to his ancestoral home, after being ran- 
somed from the pirates, is full of tender and graceful feeling, 
musically expressed :— 

* O’er each sense 
Stole sweet familiar motions, dazzling thought 
As though the soul stood still. The twittering note 
Of swallows o’er the brook, the sweet, low moan 
Of married doves, who still in safety bred 
Their couplets on the towers of Beaumanoir, 
Rapt him approaching ; and more grateful far 
He felt than richest odours of the East, 
The scent of new-mown hay from his own fields, 
And fragrance of his native vines in bloom. 
There glowed the promise of the golden corn 
That wooed the sickle ; o’er the goodly sight 
His eye roamed eager, and he saw no hana 
Tending the fruit or gathering the rich ear ; 
While from the village church an echo soft 
Of chimes swept up the vale; and lo! a line 
Of priests and choristers and village maids, 
Low chanting as they passed the castle walls, 
Moved in procession towards the rural fane. 
Then he bethought him ’twasg the feast of God, 
The Corpus Christi!” 


The characters are neither powerfully drawn nor interesting, and 
we must confess that we care little about Leon (who appears to us 
a very weak-minded individual), or Ginevra, or the Arab maiden, 
But the quick succession of varied scenes attracts the attention, 
and the total effect is not unpleasing. Aimilia Julia has been too 
ambitious. Let her in future leave history and politics to them~- 
selves, forbear to invoke the Spirit of Sacred Song, and be content 
with humbler themes and a less aspiring style. 





m 


ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES BY WELBY PUGIN.* 


Tue late Mr. Welby Pugin was an unfortunate instance of great 
abilities, to some extent thwarted by a fanatical bias.. He had 


* Pho hs from Sketches by Augustus Welby N. Pugin. By Stephen 
Ayling. Londou: Ayling. 
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i i i i ch a work must have the 
ne taste in that walk of art to which he devoted him- | by Mr. Ayling. For the architect, su have — 
wif; he pr ne was cultivated by a rE oy and aagge yo hy ingest t seh “pend vo ee ore 
practice ; and he had a — wit and a ready hand. But he was | tons of s re ot eee eae fa Be 
sided man. He was a bigot in architecture. He was | pictures representing some of the most inter I | 

+ haa his admiration of the Gothic style, and blind to the | The photographs are five hundred in number, and the oo. — 
merits of other orders. To these views the peculiar bent of his | us through portions of France, Germany, I - ers, _— —. 
mind in religious matters not a little contributed. In early life he | land, and to Florence, Venice, and Milan. : ap etches — 
was a member of the Church of England, but a follower of the | Salisbury Cathedral are all the subjects taken from yr te 
extreme Tractarian party. He could see nothing in Dissent but | country with which the volume present us—a np py ween e 
vulgarity, uglinesss, and an undue development of the principle of gretted, seeing that Shrewsbury and Chester are still adorne y _ 
independence. He disliked political reform for similar reasons. | curious relicsofthe past. The German and Low Country s = es 
He looked with suspicion on all essentially modern ideas. He was | are particularly interesting. Quaint old Nuremburg, os wa 
sceptical as to the value of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and | ence, Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, &c., render up their noble ¢ — 
denounced Sir Joseph Paxton’s edifice as a mere big greenhouse. | strange timber houses, belfries, and towers, at the magic — 0 
On the last-named subject we must admit that he was in some | the artist, and we seem while looking at them to pass into dream- 
measure right, for a great deal of nonsense was talked at the time | land. We could hang for a whole summer’s day over so ——— 
about “a new order of architecture” having been discovered ; but | a collection ; and we do not know any work better calculate an 
then, on the other hand, there was a peculiar beauty and adapt- | this to take the conceit out of modern architects, by showing them 
ability about the structure in Hyde Park, which Welby Pugin was | what beautiful things could be achieved in ages which we now 
altogether incapable of perceiving. It was not medizval; it had | account barbarian. 
no warrant in the conceptions or practice of the old monkish 
builders, and was therefore a thing to be depreciated and sneered ; 
down. This constant reference to the ecclesiastical standards of THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 
the middle ages had unquestionably a great effect on the mind of ; ; : 
Pugin, in more ways than one. It led him from Puseyism (or what In the Geological Magazine we find a very instructive article oa the 
is generally understood by that term) into Roman Catholicism ; | pen of Mr. Hillier Bailey, Palwontologist to the Irish a urvey, 
and it tended more and more every day to put him out of | Bpon the subject of the lowest sedimentary rocks—the opr tee series. 
joint with the times in which he lived, to set him in fierce and | The term Cambrian (from Cambria, the ancient name of Wales) was 


i i j ini originally employed by the Rev. Professor Sedgwick to include a great 
yore oe pe Riper gh yy weet 4 eee | series of fossiliferous and other rocks occurring below the Bala lime- 


: : : : i . ication of the t has of late years 
able in the extreme. Perpetual conflict with accepted ideas, nse pene ppi na i cg eg gales emia cag 


overwork, and, we cannot but suspect, a certai f hopel heehee) els, a8 eee sa espe 
york, and, Spect, a certain sense of hopeiess- z nad rodaced quite a revolution in the opinion 
ness in his work, upset the balance of his mind, and the last two SS ae ; B 


ee - : f geologists. The portion of this great system to which Mr. Baile 
or three years of his life, which terminated at forty-one, were a i ee oo e* y y 


has especially devoted his studies is that which constitutes a part 
melancholy wreck. He even appears to have had doubts as to of the rocks forming Bray Head, in the county of Wicklow. Of this 
whether he had done right in abandoning the Church of England | he treats very fully in the paper before us, giving an accouut of the 
for the Church of Rome ; and it is to be feared that his closing | rocks forming the Irish Cambrian deposit, The organic remains 
days were darkened by a sense of laborious and conscientious | which he describes, and which were some years since brought under 
toil not thoroughly healthy in its promptings nor practicable in | the notice of geologists by the late Dr. Kinahan, of Dublin, appears to 
its ends. belong toa higher class than we should have expected. They chiefly 
Yet it cannot be denied that Welby Pugin’s teachings and | are referrible to two sub-kingdoms— the Annulosa and the Coelenterata. 
practice had some good effects. When be began working, about | The former is representated by a peculiar worm, whose tubular 
thirty years ago, architecture and ornamentation were in a very | Casts have been found in a tolerably well-preserved condition ; to the 
low state. Nash (to whom, by the way, Pugin's father was an | latter belongs, specie of voophyie whose reticnlatons are wall 
; ; : 4 marked upon e Vam e 
Se een cotvees varios yar of Londen witht buildings | Histioderma Hibernicum, seems to have been of the kind which bears 


Walch are certainly tawdry and poor in their component parts, | tentacles, and was evidently a marine creature; while the zoophyte, 


though they are not devoid of picturesqueness in the grouping,and | “|. : . . ' 
| which delights in the somewhat unclassic name of Oldhamia antiqua, 
+ a om helped to = 7 — the the slough of mere dull | would appear to be allied to our modern Sertularia. The Oldhamia is 
rick-and-mortar in which we had been helplessly struggling for | gy exceedingly interesting relic; and its animal natgre was little 
so long. It might be said of Nash that he was the Palladio of | ynderstood until Dr. Kinahan, a young naturalist of great ability, de- 
stucco, and his structures partook of the flashiness and poverty of | yoted his attention to it. That much-lamented gentleman, in his 
the material in which he worked. Pugin detested this species of frequent search among the hard and unyielding rocks of Howth and 
make-believe as much as Mr. Ruskin does. He saw that it was | Bray, obtained such perfect specimens of Oldhamia that he was enabled 
debasing art, and he fought it by continual reference to the to write an elaborate treatise, with description of the different forms 
grand, massive, and truthful style of the middle ages. Like all | assumed by the genus, which was published in the Transactions of the 
enthusiasts, he overdid his task. He seemed to forget that there Royal Irish Academy. Following Mr. Bailey’s contribution, we have 
are other styles of architecture besides the Gothic, and that the one by Mr. Henry Woodward, upon crustacean teeth from the carboni- 
Gothic is not fitted for all the requirements of modern society, ferous and Ludlow rocks of Scotland. This is an essay of a more 
‘ But he helped to rekindle our love for and knowledge of an order special character than the preceding one, but is full of interest to 
of art which is in many respects singularly adapted to the climate | ge0logists. Mr. Burney’s paper on the genus Polypirites is of great 
and the religious faith which brought it into being ; and he re- importance; for it shows us that for nearly twenty years a fossil fish- 
called us to a sense of solidity and genuine work in an age which  %#le has been regarded as a fossil plant—a mistake which never could 
was fast becoming one of pretence and show. In effecting these have occurred had a careful histological examination of the specimen 
results, the sketches which he published were probably more effica- | Pee®, ade. Certainly, the geologist should be nearly as much an 
cious than the buildings which he erected. He had in his early adayh is ie tae Ee salentoeape on aren Re mnelinnh. 
ony travelled a good deal in Normandy and Germany, in The Jownal of Botany is as usual filled with long dry lists and 
oth of which countiies remarkably fine specimens of medieval L#tin diagnoses of plants. Thero are, however, a few matters of 
architecture, ecclesiastic and domestic, are still to be seen. His ‘terest in the pages of the present number. Of these we may 
mind became deeply impressed by their forms and general charac- particularly allude to one—an account of plants used medicinally at 
teristics, as well as by their religious symbolism; and he wrote to _ Vensatate, Senee Leave Rak theke yernneging SANs; Sal 
his friend Nig’ ym ; 50 is communicated by Mr. A. Ernest, and contains curious scraps of 
is friends from those countries in a strain of the most passionate ; i i i 
delight and admirati +s ; information. Speaking of Corozo (Acrocomia scelero carpa), Dr. Seeman 
elight and admiration. By Taper i the sketches which he then observes, “ An excellent beverage resembling champagne is made of 
made, and by insisting in all his writings on the absolute perfection ‘ 7 4 + v 


; : the palma or corozo de vino, by felling the trunk and cutting a hole 
of the Gothic, there can be no doubt that he contributed largely just ) the crown of the Mom S When I ea er eh the 


to that revival of the style which has marked the last thirt years. le had cut down several of their spring palms to supply them- 
The revival has not been an unmixed good, since it has led ina aires with wine for the Easter holidays.” ‘ur. David Moore, of the 
"age many instances to hardness and formalism ; yet we cannot | Dublin Botanic Garden, gives a description on an Orchis mascula 
otherwise than thankful for it if it has rescued us from the with double flowers. In the specimen which the writer describes, 'the 
barrenness of the last century, and the florid exuberance of the — parts are so large that the nature of the morphological changes which 

= part of the present. | have taken place can be well studied. Their alterations are extremel 
T 1¢ beautiful collection of photographs from Pugin’s sketches imteresting. On the sides of the labellam are two smaller labella with 
ommeeny by Mr. Ayling, of Oxford-street, will be welcomed as a S20rt spurs, and in the axils of these other flowers spring. These 
n by all to whom the originals are inaccessible. They have secondary florets have again rudimentary florets in the axils of their 
been reproduced in the choicest style, and, with a few exceptions changed labella. ‘There is no ovary, nor column, nor nectary distinet, 
where the impressions seem too faint, are most effective and thongh in some instances in the secondary flower they are present in 
pictorial. Pugin must have had an admirable skill in sketching avery rudimentary condition. The part where the column ought to be in 
the intricacies of Gothic architecture. In some of these drawings dep eenell ranurer ie. macs of Teast end inciplent Soreis, Surmsinge 
we find the most elaborate developments of ornamentation and | oe cans tellnaéall deal es AB monaco 
sculpture followed with painful minuteness. In others again a his een tien et ioe ete ee 

breadth of effect has been allowed to predominate over the mere a i 

delineation of details; and in many we might, at a superficial che catehe niin ae Review opene With » vale She Miaae wien 
glance, imagine that the photographs had bee z taken. itn, the’ the cattle plague. It is written by Dr. William Budd, and is, in fact, 
actual buildings themselves, so truthful is the bs “anes, | rane of the communication upon this subject which he made 
and 0 little obirusion is there of the drandten 4 Aas ce, to the meeting of the British Medical Association at Leamington. 
Bea Wan ; ghtsman’s lines and Dr. Budd appears to agree with Professor Gamgee and others in 
scratc is speaks highly, both for Pugin’s skill as an artist bel that th l i aid abroad 
and for the perfection with which his sketches have been rendered , H delivers 0 subece ofashle’ tpoa' Mids kis GLEE ETT , 
ed | He delivers a severe censure upon those who undertake to write with 
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but limited knowledge upon such an important question as that which 
he discusses. In the event of “ the‘ plague’ becoming rife among us, 
we need no prophet (he says) to tell us that men who have never 
devoted an hour to the study of these arduous problems will write to 
the Times citing the facts in triumphant proof of spontaneous origin, 
and arguing, with the flippant self-confidence which is so characteristic 
of ignorance, that cattle plague which, with one exception, has not 
visited our shores for a thousand years, is a home product which may 
turn up at any time, anyhow, and anywhere. Reasoning like thie, 
absurd though it be, will not fail to impose on the unscientific, and 
there will arise in many minds doubts as to the use of preventive 
measures at all, and vacillation and feeble and uncertain action will 
ensue, where the most decided and vigorous action is the one thing 
needed.” The foregoing passage was certainly a clear prediction of 
what subsequently happened, as those who read the letter of “W. R.” 
in the Times are fully aware. Dr. Budd brings forward some very 





valuable pathological evidence, showing that ordinary typhoid fever | 


and the rinderpest are, if not identical, very closely-allied diseases. 
The writer of the article on corporal punishment in England advances 
some interesting statistics, but few powerful arguments in favour of 
the abolition of this form of punishment. The paper on the fallacies 
of sanitary statistics, which is to be continued, treats of the imperfect 
method at present adopted in obtaining statistics, and suggests an 


entirely new and comprehensive system for the registration of | 


sickness. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


An Inquiry into the Possibility of Restoring the Life of Warm- 
blooded Animals, Sc. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.A., M.D. 
(Published by the Royal Society.)—Dr. Richardson has recently been 
conducting several experiments on animals, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether life can be restored in cases where the respiration, the 
circulation, and the ordinary manifestations of organic motion, are 
exhausted, or have ceased. He had previously asked himself the 
question why life may not be brought back to an animal body which, 
while it has undergone no structural injury—no destruction of o 
or tissue—has yet entered that state which we call death. “In the 
experimental inquiry, all the animals operated upon had been sub- 
jected to such means for suspending their animation as produced 
the least possible amount of change in the structure of organs. 
The animals were all healthy while living. To suspend the spon- 
taneous action which they presented, and which marked their life, 


| chloroform was employed in the large majority of cases; but, 


We very much doubt whether the Ethnological Journal, 6r rather | 


its conductor, is wise in the construction of his bill of fare. The third 
number is now before us, and contains very little attractive reading. 
The opening article is one of a series of essays, by a Mr. Luke Burke, 
upon the place of man in the animate scale. Of none of these can we 
speak very highly. The author’s object appears to be to show that a 
greater physical gap exists between man and the higher apes than is 
admitted by modern naturalists. The problem is, of course, one which 
deserves careful study, both anatomical and metaphysical, but which, 


we fear, it will be impossible to clear up for a very long period. | 


We have no desire to deny that man’s brain is of higher organiza- 
tion than the gorilla’s; but we fancy that Mr. Luke Burke’s 
method of proving this will not convince many of his readers. 
Assuming that the brain is a single organ, which is merely an 
amusing concession made to his opponents, for the sake of argument, 
the writer observes :—‘ Then, as man has a brain four times as large as 
a gorilla’s, while, by hypothesis, his general size and weight are only 
equal to that of the gorilla, he ought to be able to throw four times 
the mental force into all his movements, intellectual, moral, and 
physical, that the gorilla can, unless his brain be of inferior quality 
and structure.” Man is unable to throw four times as much physical 
force into his muscles as the gorilla, and therefore Mr. Burke is driven 
to one of two conclusions ; either that the human brain is the inferior 
one, or that it is not a single organ. Now, this laboured argument 
was unnecessary, for it is generally admitted that the brain is not 
single in the functional sense; but Mr. Burke begs the question when 
he says that man throws more physical force into his muscles by 
the simple a@tion of brain. His statement is an assumption, which 


we doubt his ability to prove. What, we may ask, could a thoroughly | 


working brain effect, if, on the one hand, the spinal system were 
atonic, or, on the other hand, the muscular apparatus were feebly 
developed ? The other papers in this journal are much of the same 
class. 


Hardwicke’s Science Gossip still maintains its character as a journal 
of natural science, rather than as a general periodical devoted to 
every department of scientific research; still, its present number is full 
of interesting articles, scraps, notes and queries, and correspondence. 
Mr. J. K. Lord, who always has some pleasantly-written and instruc- 
tive information to convey, writes an interesting article on the “ Breeze- 


fly.” This insect appears to be one of the pests of North-west | 


America, where it attacks horses, oxen, &c. Ascend to the regions of 
eternal snow, there are hungry breeze-flies awaiting one’s arrival ; by 
the rushing torrent, on the shores of the placid lake, under the deep, 
damp shadows of the pine-trees, or on the open flower-decked prairie, 
there are sure to be breeze-flies. One barely hears the sound of their 
shrill clarion and the hum of the rapidly-vibrating wings, when one feels 
a sharp prick, as though a red-hot needle had been thrust into the flesh ; 
stab follows stab in quick succession, and, unless active measures 
of defence be resorted to, the skin speedily assumes the form of wire- 
gauze. Theother articles equally deserve notice, and among them we 


in some instances, carbonic acid was used, and in others the pro- 
cess of drowning.” The learned doctor compares the processes 
of physical life to the burning of a candle, and, seeing that he can 
relight the actual candle after it has been blown out, he comes to the 
conclusion that, ‘if he could set the blood burning as it burns in life, 
after its natural combustion has been suspended, he should relight the 
animal lamp, and that the re-development of force, in the form of 
animal motion, which is life, would be re-established.” But how, in 
the latter case, is the light to be applied? That was what presented 
itself to the mind of Othello as a difficulty past solving :— 


** T know not where is that Promethean spark 
That can thy light relume.” 


Othello, by the way, makes the very same use of a taper as the 
analogue of life in all but the power of “ relaming” it. Dr. Richard. 
son’s experiments ranged themselves unde three heads—artificial 
respiration, artificial circulation, and the subjection of the dead body 
to increased temperature. Artificial respiration, it appears, is of 


_ service only when blood from the heart is being still distributed over 





may refer to one by Dr. Lawson, in which a new binocular dissecting | 


microscope is described. The writer, however, should have men-  joweyer, the critic says that Mr. Carlyle’s “humour is as rich, 


tioned, for the convenience of readers, the name of the manufacturer 
of the apparatus devised by him. 


The Scientific Review has now reached its seventh number, and bids | 


fair to become a successful journal. It is published by the firm of 
Cassell, and is devoted almost exclusively to physical science, that is, 
to mechanics, and the application of chemistry, electricity, &c., to the 
arts and mannfactures. The article on the “ Atlantic Telegraph,” by 
Capt. J. H. Selwyn, R.N., is of some interest though it is unfortunately 
without illustration. The papers on “ Great Guns,” the “ Cigar Ship,” 
and the non-explosive gunpowder, contain much that is worthy of 
perusal. The notes and memoranda display careful compilation. 


Newton's Jowrnal of the Arts contains a short article on our partner- | 


ship laws, but is otherwise devoid of special interest. 
In the Artizan there is, among other useful contributions, a paper 


on the question of Railways, which is worthy of notice. We cannot, | 


however, agree with the writer in thinking that the construction of 
railway carriages with a communication from end to end “is scarcely 
consonant with English ideas, however much it may be with those of 
our transatlantic brethren.” The system of telegraphy which he 
suggests could never be made practicable. Firstly, every one who 
wishes to commit a crime could easily cut off his victim’s communication 
with the apparatus. Secondly, it would be difficult to drill the 
whole population into understanding the method of working any, 
even the simplest, instrument. 


the capillary surface of the lungs—that is to say, when death has not 
entirely set in. But, “even when the heart has ceased to supply 
blood to the pulmonic capillaries, during the period previous to 
coagulation, the blood may be driven or drawn over the pulmonic 
circuit, may be oxidized in its course, may reach the left side of the 
heart, may be distributed over the arteries, and thus distributed, 
it possesses the power of restoring general muscular irritability and 
the external manifestations of life. Hence,” concludes the doctor, * I 
infer that resuscitation, under the limitations named, is a possible 
process, and that it demands only the elements of time, experiment, 
and patience, for its development into a demonstrable fact of modern 
science.” The pamphlet setting forth these views, and the experi- 
ments on which they are based, is exceedingly curious and valuable. 


The North British Review, for September, 1865. (Edinburgh : 
Edmonston & Douglas.)— The two principal articles in the last num- 
ber of this Review are on “ Mr. Mill’s Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy,” and “ Carlyle’s History of Frederic the 
Great.” The first of these articles, with which the number opens, is 
an essay of rather alarming length and abstruseness, the writer of 
which takes the side of Sir William as against the objections of Mr. 
Mill. The criticism on Carlyle is very severe on the latest manifesta- 
tion of that gentleman’s ideas of politics and morals. Mr. Carlyle’s 
denunciations of the British Constitution, Parliamentary Government, 
freedom of the press, &c., are condemned as mischievous, and his 
glorification of despotism, and of mere brute power and energy, are 
held by the reviewer to have had an evil effect on the tone of thought of 
certain writers. The affectations of Mr. Carlyle’s style are .also 
pointed out, and a marked deterioration is considered to have taken 
place since the author’s earlier years. His eccentricities have in- 
creased until they have become insufferable mannerisms. ‘ He has 
grown hardened in self-confidence ; a grim yet not unkindly humour has 
given place to savage intolerance; the deep and warm sympathies 
which ever and again relieved his sternest movuds of indignation have 
sunk out of sight; and there remains a cheerless uniformity of 
harshness and contempt,—forgotten only when some of the strange 
favourites of his wayward fancy step upon the scene. It is hardly 
too much to say that he appears to have lost what was once his 
leading characteristic—a genuine insight into what is really noble 
in human action, and: exalted in human character.” Elsewhere, 


his power of description as brilliant, as ever,” and that the fall- 
ing off is in tone, sentiment, composition, style, and arrangement. 
The article contains an elaborate examination of Frederic’s character, 
in which it is shown that Mr. Carlyle’s hero had much that was more 
than questionable in his composition. Between the solid articles 
to which we have alluded, comes a very pleasant light paper on 
“ Burlesque Poetry”—not the poetry (if it can be so called) of 
modern burlesques, but the humorous writings of some of our 
standard authors, especially Prior. Miss Braddon, as the type of 
‘* Sensation Novelists,” is made the subject of an article. The lady is 
admitted to have not a little skill in working up tales of blood and lust 
into a form acceptable in the drawing-room, as previous forms have 
been in the kitchen; but the power of telling a story so as to make us 
curious about the end, is the only power which she is allowed to 

Pathos, humour, and the art of delineating character, are 
elements which the critic fails to discover in her numerous fictions. 


| The other reviews are summaries of the life and writings of Sir 


Benjamin Brodie, of Mr. Alexander Russel’s book on the Salmon, and 
of the recently-published work called “ Frost and Fire,” the last of 
which is illustrated by woodcuts taken from the book itself. 


Revelations of Quacks and Quackery. A Series of Letters, by “ De- 
tector,” reprinted from the Medical Circular by their Author, F. B. 
Courtnay, Member of the Royal College of Su of England, &c. ; 
Second Edition. (Medical Circular Office.)—Mr. y is performing 
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an invaluable service in exposing the infamous extortions of the quack 
doctors of London and other large towns—men who practice on the 
fears, the weaknesses, the vices, and sometimes even the absolute inno- 
cence and inexperience, of their dupes. Utterly unqualified for the 
treatment of human maladies—having no claim to the medical titles 
which they assume—they nevertheless succeed, by enormous adver- 
tising and boundless audacity, in inducing a large number of persons 
to believe in them; and some recent trials have shown the frightful 
species of terrorism which they erect on the confessions of their victime. 
It appears from Mr. Courtnay’s “ Revelations” that they not unfre- 
quently persuade the young and nervous that they are in a most alarm- 
ing state of health, when there is really nothing the matter with them ; 
and then, acting on their terror, extort from them sums of money which, 
in the courseof years, amount to thousands of pounds. These scoundrels, 
whose medicines consist of little else than coloured water, and whose 
i ce would be ludicrous if it were not attended by such tragical 
results (the suicide of victims being among those results), live in 
splendid houses in first-class streets and squares, and drive handsome 
equipages. The annual cost of their advertisements, in London and 
the provinces, is estimated by Mr. Courtnay at, collectively, about 
£50,000; and to this is to be added the expense of advertising in the 
colonies. The practice of the quacks must therefore be very large, 
and there can be no doubt that the evil is one of the greatest magni- 
tude and gravity. The work before us has already done much good 
in calling attention to that evil; and we cannot doubt that it will yet 
do more. 


Christian Companionship for Retired Hours. (Strahan.)—A Book of 
Public Prayer; containing Liturgical Services for Four Sundays. 
(Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.) —The first of these little volumes con- 
tains a set of sermons on the leading questions of Christian theology 
and morals ; the second is a collection of Liturgical services, designed 
to supplement and assist what the writer designates “ free prayers in 
public worship.” This is effected by a series of Morning and Evening 
services for the several Sundays of the month. “ Besides the free 
prayer for which provision is made in the course of each service,” con- 
tinues the writer, ‘“‘ the Introductory Chant may, where it is desired, 
be preceded by a short extempore prayer, according to the present 
custom in many congregations.’ Both books will be acceptable to 
the Church-going public. 


Daisies in the Grass. A Collection of Songs and Poems, by Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Linnzous Banks. (Hardwicke.)—The name of Linnwus Banks is 
well known in connection with the words of several popular songs. 
We cannot, however, but think that Mr. and Mrs. Banks would have 
done wiser in resting content with the fame of the music-shop and the 
drawing-room ; for we see nothing in their writings which deserves, or 
is likely to obtain, any higher distinction. The verses contained in 
this volume are the merest common-place, in conception,-in tone, in 
language, and in versification. There may be those who think them 


“ sweetly pretty,” and they are certainly quite harmless ; but we cannot | 


recognise them as poetry in any legitimate sense of the word. 


A Dutchmam’s Difficulties with the English Language. (Strahan:)— 
Lessons from a Shoemaker’s Stool. (Same Publisher.) —These are two 
reprints from Good Words: one, an amusing pleasantry, not devoid 
of instruction; the other, an interesting account of a worthy old 
Scotch shoemaker, who has done, and is doing, a great deal towards 
the education of the humble. 


The Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green,—The True Story of Ruth 
the Moabitess,—and The Diverting History of John Gilpin,—are three 
re-issues by Mr. Tegg, in gaily illuminated covers, and with woodcut 
illustrations. They are well adapted for presents to young people. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THE statement recently made in the newspapers that Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, the eminent linguist who resides in this country, would 
conduct the proceedings at the Welsh Histeddfod now taking place at 
Aberystwith, turns out to have been incorrect. At the meeting on 
Tuesday, it was stated that the cause of the absence of the Prince was 
indisposition, and that his Imperial Highness was at that moment 
lying at Torquay in a very precarious state; but there were others 
present who stoutly averred that the Prince had made no promise 
whatever to be present, and that the council simply gave out the 
announcement with a view to increasing the number of visitors. It 
appears that last June the Prince allowed himself to be nominated 
one of the adjudicators on the principal (£100) prize offered for com- 
petition, and that from this circumstance arose the announcement of 
his intention to preside at the meeting. The following is the letter 
from the Prince on the occasion of his accepting the invitation to 
adjudicate :—‘“ London, June 22, 1865.—I have perused with con- 
siderable attention the Welsh essays on the ‘Origin of the English 
Nation,’ and I find all more or less weak in their arguments, and not 
by any means coming up to thestandard of modern linguistical science. 
I felt myself obliged, however reluctantly, to decline recommending 
either of them for the established prize. I have not been able to read 
the whole of ‘Brito Britannicus’s’ essay, owing to its bad writing ; 
but, as far as I can judge from the intelligible parts, I find no reason 
for not applying to it, as well, the exclusion from the prize.—L. L. 
BONAPARTE.” 

Speaking of Prince Lucien Bonaparte, so well known for his mag- 
nificent library of books on Huropean dialects, we observe that a 
Scotch doctor of medicine of the name of Watson recently died at 
Rome, leaving a collection of works, all bearing upon the dialects of 

Europe, which subject he had long made his special study. 
The Pope, hearing that Mr. Watson’s family desired to sell the 
library, purchased it, and distributed the books among the different 
public libraries of Rome, including the Vatican. 
- It is ramoured that the condact of Macmillan’s Magazine will soon 
pass out of the hands of Professor Masson, that gentleman retiring 


from the Hditor’s chair to devote himself solely to his “Life of 
Milton,” the second volume of which is now in course of preparation. 


Awriter in the American Literary Gazette—whom we suspect to be 
Mr. Allibone, author of the admirable “ Dictionary of Authors” — 
directs attention to the defective state of book-reference—that is to 
say, the difficulty of referring readily to any passages that may be cited. 
He says :—“ Any onewho is constantly making researches among books 
is perpetually annoyed by the diversified methods of citation which 
prevail. We do not refer to the citation of the titles of books, although 
there is very great irregularity in that respect. . . . The ability to 
turn readily to any particular passage in a work adds vastly to the 
utility of the work. . . . If a sentence is cited from Hobbes, Locke, 
Barrow, Taylor, Bacon, or Gibbon, how is it to be readily found P 
We may be referred to a chapter, but a chapter with such voluminous 
writers is sometimes as long as an ordinary octavo. We may be re- 
ferred to pages, but pages vary with each edition, and I may have 
six editions, and the reference may be to the seventh. Surely a 
reform is needed here.” The author recommends the paragraph 
system of numeration, and says that the system could be readily 
adopted in a certain class of work without marring the page or break- 
ing up the unity of composition. ‘The Bible, it is well-known, was 
first divided into verses by a printer whilst on his journey ina waggon 
from Marseilles to Paris. He found it difficult to refer readily to any 
passage, and forthwith set himself to divide and subdivide, and twenty 
years aftegwards he found his plan very generally adopted. 

The French papers are already gossipping about M. Emile de. 
Girardin’s new work, ‘*‘ Les Deux Amours.” The subject is a stale 
one in modern plot—it is only adultery; but then the enraged 
husband kills both wife and paramour with one shot from his pistol 
—and that incident, at least, is novel enough to make the piece looked 
for eagerly in Paris. 

Concerning M. Gustave Doré’s illustrated Bible now in course of 
printing, we have received a few particulars in addition to those given 
by us last week. There will be no less than three hundred large 
designs, and the publishers expect to have it ready by the end of 


| November. Mesers. Hacw#etre, the well-known booksellers in Paris, 


who commissioned M. Doré to illustrate Dante and “ Don Quixote,”’ 
are not the lucky publishers of the Bible. M. Mame, the bibliopole, 





with whom at present the artist is sojourning, will issue the work. It 
is ramoured in Paris that Doré is to receive £8,000 for his drawings. 
| Ifthe work is not reproduced in this country in the form of indifferently- 
printed penny numbers, it will probably maintain its market value in 
| artistic and literary circles for many years. 
| Mr. Sebastian Evans (a brother of the well-known numismatist and 
antiquary, Mr. John Evans, whose name has so frequently appeared 
| of late in the reports of the Ethnological Society’s meetings when 
| papers on the pre-Adamite man question were being discussed) has 
just issued, through Messrs. MacMILLAN, a small volume of poems, 
* Brother Fabian’s Manuscript.” The author has at various times 
contributed to Macmillan’s Magazine, and, we believe, some of the 
neem in the “‘ Encyclopwdia Britannica” on stained glass are from 
pen. : 

Another imitation of Artemus Ward has appeared during the week 
under the title of “The Naseby Papers, by Petroleum V. Naseby.” 
_ The fun is of the dullest and dreariest description, even more laboured 
| and dismal than the recently-published ‘‘ Major Jack Downing’s 
| Letters.” Artemus Ward was the originator of a peculiar kind of 
_ drollery which finds many admirers in the United States, and he now 
complains that he has more imitators than are pleasant. 

Mr. R. 8. Dallas, of the Times, has a new work in the press with 
the curious rather than suggestive title of “ The Gay Science: Essays 
towards a Science of Criticism.” In 1852, Messrs. Suiru & ELDER 
published for this gentleman “ Poetics : an Essay on Poetry ;” and it is 
now said that the new and original ideas contained in that work are 
farther developed in ‘‘ The Gay Science.” 

Another History of the Ancient Parish of Clerkenwell has jast 
| appeared. It was written by the late W. J. Pinks, and has been 
| edited by Mr. KE. J. Wood, @ local antiquary. Forty years ago, a 
| Mr. Thomas Cromwell, clerk to the parish, and a lineal descendant of 
| the great Protector, produced a history of the same locality, but it 
| Was @ very superficial account compared with the new and ample 
| book just issued by the enterprising publisher of the Clerkenwell 
News,—a sheet which, in the way of advertising, is probably more con- 
sulted by the working classeseof London than any other metropolitan 
news sheet. This new account of Clerkenwell (the Clerk's, i.c., the 
Priest's, Well) contains upwards of 800 pages of letter-press, super- 
royal 8vo., and has nearly 200 engravings. There is also added a 
comprehensive plan of the parish, divided into wards and ecclesiastical 
and registrar’s districts, drawn and surveyed expressly for the work 
| by Mr. Wyld. An elaborate index concludes the work. 

One of the many editions of Shakespeare prepared for the market 

just previous to the ill-fated Tercentenary celebration has been re- 
christened within the last few days, and in future it is tu bear the title 
of the “Guinea Library Shakespeare.” There are four large volumes 
in all, and the book was published at twice its present price. 
The trade publication called the Stationer has just amalgamated 
itself with the Faney Trades Register,—the organ of the Music, Toy, 
and Berlin Wool dealers, and of those others who have businesses in 
what is known as “the fancy trade.” The new number is an extra- 
ordinary collection of advertisements, and contains the announcements 
of nearly 150 tradesmen and merchants. The first twenty pages are 
occupied by “ Facts and Scraps,” “ Editorial Rambles,” and other 
trade and semi-literary chit-chat. 

Some writers in Edinburgh have started a small journal very similar 
tothe London Owl. It is to be published during the Edinburgh 
season, and will be known by the name of the Eclipse. In the first 
number, the Editor apologises for not having the dover ready. 

As showing the depreciation which has taken place in the market- 
value of Vol. I. of the French Emperor’s “ Histoire de Jules César,” 
the following advertisement from the Journal d’Oran has been re: 
printed :—‘ ‘La Vie de Jules César,’ par Napoléon III. Price of the 











